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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


The Siege of Valencia; a dramatic poem. wil 
last Conslantine: with other’ Poems. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. pp. 319. London 1823. 
J. Marray. 

Tne name of Mrs. Hemans is so well known 

to the public, and her poetry has heen so 

generally admired, that we are released from 
the task of introductory criticism or compli- 
mentary exordium. The volame now pro- 
duced is similar in character to its precursors. 

There are the same sweet thoughts, the same 

harmoni bers, the same classical allu- 

siveness, and the same female feeling, grace 
and pathos. Shall we add that there is also 
some want of force; and in the first piece, 

Constantine, an inversion of language, carried 

so far as to render much of its imagery dim, 

and occasionally its meaning indistinct, with- 

out a secoud perusal? In the earlier stanzas 
the fair author seems to have found the versi- 
fication more laborious than she did towards 
the conclusion ; and accordingly the compo- 
sition is not only less easy but less juminous. 

Altogether, however, the poem is worthy of 

Mrs. Hemans’ pen, and we can quote from it 

enough to establish a poetical reputation, 

were that not already done.. The subject is the 
fall of Constantinople and of: the last Cesar 
before the Mohammedan Conqueror. ‘Con- 
stantine is surrounded by a devoted band of 
wartlors, whe. are.comparéd to the ancient 
heroes of Greec@;: + | a> 
- + =» +> at Freedom's voice they rose! 
—Hath it no thrilling tone to break the tomb’s 
repose ? 
They slumber with their swords !—The olive- 
shades ! 
In vain are whispering their immortal tale ! 
In vain the spirit of the past pervades [vale. 
The soft winds, breathing through each Grecian 
—Yet must Thou wake, though all unarm’d and 
Devoted City !—Lo! the Moslem’s spear, [pale, 
Red from its vintage, at thy gates ; his sail 
Upon thy waves, his trumpet in thine ear ! 

Awake! and summon those, who yet, perchance, 

may hear! 





~ ss = 2 2. 2 + Thy lot is cast 
On evil days, thou Czsar! yet the few 
at set their generous bosoms to the plast 
Whichrocks thy throne--the fearlessand the true, 
r hearts wherein thy glance can still renew 
The free devotion of the years gone by, 
hve from bright dreams th’ ascendant Roman 
Tew 


a strength !—states vanish—ages fly— 


t leave one task unchanged—to suffer and to die! 
These are our nature’s heritage. But thou, 
The crown'd with empire! thou wert call’d to 
A cup more bitter. On thy fever'd brow [share 
The semblance of that buoyant hope to wear, 
Which long had pass’d away ; alone to bear 
The rush and pressure of dark thoughts, that 

‘ Asastrong billow in their weight of care; [came 
And,with all this,to smile ! for earth-born frame, 

are stern conflicts, yet they pass, unknown 


And rise more strong than death from its unwit- 


Where Freedom dies with them—call- these a 


The vanquish’d proudly met the doom he met'in 


Her glance is on the triumph,on the field, 

On the red scaffold ; and where’er, in sight 
Of human eyes, the human soul is steel’d 

‘To deeds that seem as of immortal might, 

Yet are proud nature’s! But her meteor-light 
Can pierce no depths, no clouds; it falls not 
In silence, and in secret, and in night, [where, 
The noble heart doth wrestle with despair, 


ness’d prayer. 


Men have been firm in battle: they have stood 
With a prevailing hope on ravaged plains, [blood, 
And won the birthright of their hearths with 
And died rejoicing, midst their ancient fanes, 
That so their children, undefiled with chains, 
Might worship there in peace. But they that 
stand 
When not a beacon o’er the wave remains, 
Link’d but to perish with a ruin’d land, 


martyr-band ! 
But the world heeds them not. Or if, perchance 
Upon theit strife it bend a careless eye, 
It is but as the Roman’s stoic glance 
Fell on that stage where.man’s last agony 
Was made his sport, who, knowing one must die, 
Reck’d not which champion ; -but prepared the 
And bound the bloody wreath of victory, [strain, 
To greet the conqueror ; while, with calindisdain, 


vain. 
Such is the fate of the Byzantine einpire 
arid its: latest defenders.: , bah 
Itis a might of beauty; such a night 
As, from the sparry grot or laurel-shade, 
Or wave in marbled cavern rippling bright, 
Might woo the nymphs of Grecian fount and 
glade 
To sport beneath its moonbeams, which pervade 
Their forest-haunts: a night, to rove alone, 
Where the yoting leaves by vernal winds are 
sway’d, 
And the reeds whisper, with a dreamy tone 
Of melody, that seems to breathe from worlds un- 
known. 
A night, to call from green Elysium’s bowers 
The shades of elder bards ; a night, to hold 
Unseen communion with th’ inspiring powers 
That made deep groves their dwelling-place 
of old ; 
Anight, for mourners, o’er the hallow'd mould, 
To screw sweet flowers; for revellers to fill 


Oh! there are times whose pressure doth efface 
Earth’s vain distinctions !—when the storm beats 
loud, [base, 
When the strong towers are tottering to their 
And the streets rock,—who mingle in the crowd? 
—Peasant and chief, the lowly and the proud, 
Are in that throng !—Yes, life hath many an hour 
Which makes us kindred, by one chast’ning 
bow’d, i 
And feeling but, as from the storm we cower, 
What shrinking weakness’ feels before unbounded 
power! 

This tender moralizing tone occurs in every 
page, and touches’ the tale with a soft beauty : 
thus— : hy 

-.- = + + = + = few may die’ [brave, 

Amidst their native shades, The young, the 

The beautiful, whose gladdening voice and eye 

Made.summer in aparent’s heart, and gave 

Light to their peopled homes ; o’er land’and wave 

Are scatter’d fast and far, as rose-leaves fall 

From the deserted stem.’ They find a grave 

Far from the shadow of th’ ancestral-hall, ‘fall! 
—A lonely bed is theirs, whose smiles were hope'to 


But life flows on, and bears us with its tide, 
Nor may we, lingering, by the slumberérs'dwell, 
Though they were those once blooming at our 
side “[deep'swell 
In youth’s gay home !—Away! what" sount’s 
Comes on the wind.?—It is an empire’s’knell, 
Slow, sad, majestic, pealing through thé night! 
For the last time speaks forth the solemn bell, 
Which calls the Christians to their holiest rite, 
With a funereal voice of solitary might. 
Again, and yet again!—A startling power 
In sounds like these lives ever; for they bear, 
Full on remembrance’ each eventful hour, 
Chequering life’s: crowded path.. ‘They fillthe zir 
When conquerors pass, and fearful cities wear 
A mien like joy’s ; and when young brides are'led 
From their paternal homes; and when the glare 
Of burning streets, on midnight’s cloud, waves 
red, [dead. 
And when the silent house receives its guest—the 


But to those tones what thrilling soul was given, 
On that last night of empire !—As a spell 
Whereby the life-blood to its source is driven, 
On the chill'd heart of multitudes they fell. 
Each cadence seem’d a prophecy, to tell 

Of sceptres passing from their tine away, 

An angel-watcher’s long and sad farewell, 





And wreath the cup; for sorrows to be told, 
Which love hath cherish’d long ;—vain thoughts! 
be still! 
—It isa night of fate,stamp'd with Almighty Will! 


On through long vestibules, with solemn tread, 
As men, that in some time of fear and woe, 
Bear darkly to their rest the noble dead, 

O'er whom by day their sorrows may not flow, 
The warriors pass: their measured steps are 


And hollow echoes fill the marble halls, (slow, | 


Whose long-drawn vistas open as they go, 
In desolate pomp; and from the pictured walls, 
Sad seems the lignt itself, which on their armour 
' 





to fame ! 











Se 


The requiem of a faith’s departing sway, 
| A throne’s,a nation’s dirge, a wail for earth’s decay. 
| Again, and yet again!—from yon high dome, 
| Still the slow peal comes awfully; and they 
| Who never more to rest in mortal home, 
Shall throw the breastplate off at fall of day, 
Th’ imperial band, in close and arm'd array, 
As men that from the sword must part no more, 
Take through the midnight streets their silent 
Within their aticiént temple to adore, — [way, 
Ere yet its thousand years of christian pomp are o'er. 
In the attempt at high and pompous de- 
scription, we do not think Mrs, Hemans so 
successful, and we therefore pass by such 
passages to prolong the story im its more pa- 
thetic moods : 
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The rite is o'er. The band of brethren part, 

Once—and but once—to meet on earth again! 

Each, in the strength of a collected heart, 

To dare what man may dare —and know ’tis' vain! 

‘The rite is o’er ; and thou, majestic fane ! 

The glory is departed from thy brow ! 

Be clothed with dust !—the Christian’s farewell 

strain 
Hath died within thy walls; thy Cross must 
W 5 [laid low! 

Thy kingly tombs be spoil’d ; thy golden shrines 


The streets grow still and lonely—and the star, 
The last bright lingerer in the path of morn, 
Gleams faint ; and in the very hap of war, 
As if young Hope with Twilight’s ray were born, 
Awhile the city sleeps :—her throngs, o’erworn 
With fears and watchings, to their homes retire ; 
Nor is the balmy air of dayspring torn ‘ 
With battle-sounds ; the winds in sighs expire, 
And Quiet broods in mists, that veil the sun- 
beam’s fire. 
The city sleeps!— - - - 
But though the Moor moves to the attack 
in silence, the loud din of battle at last arrives, 
and the city is prostrate. Where, in the 
midst of the overthrow, is Constantine ? 
. Now is he battling midst a host alone, 
As the last cedar stems awhile the sway 
Of mountain-storms, whose fury hath o’erthrown 
Its forest-brethren in their green array ! 
; And he hath cast his purple robe away, 
With its imperial bearings; that his sword 
An iron ransom from the chain may pay, 
' And win, what haply Fate may yet accord, 
A soldier's death, the all now left an empire’s lord! 


Search for him now, where bloodiest lie the files 
_ Which once were men, the faithful and the 
brave ! 
Search for him now, where loftiest rise the piles 
Of shatter’d helms and shields, which could not 
save ; 
And crests and banners never more to wave 
In the free Winds of heaven !—He is of those 
_ O'er whom the host may rush, the tempest rave, 
And the steedstrample, and the spearmen close, 
Yet wake them not !—so deep their long and last 
: repose ! 
Woe to the vanquish'd! thus it hath been still, 
Since Time's first march!— Hark, hark, a 
people’s cry! 
Aye! now the conquerors in the streets fulfil 
Their task: of wrath! In vain the victims fly ; 
Hark! now each piercing tone of agony 
Blends in the city’s shriek !—the lot is cast. 
Slaves, *twas. your choice, thus, rather thus, to 
die, [fast, 
‘ ‘Than where the warrior’s blood flows warm and 
And rous’d and mighty hearts beat proudly to the 
last ! 


Oh! well doth Freedom battle!—Men have 


made, 
E’en midst their blazing roofs a noble stand, 





Sad, midst his glory, looks the parting sun 
Upon the captive city. Hark! a swell 
(Meet to proclaim barbaric war-fields won) 
Of fierce triumphal sounds, that wildly tell, 


The Soldan comes within the Czsars’ halls to dwell! 


An appeal to modern Greece closes this 
poem; and several Greek songs, which have 
appeared in various periodical publications, 
form a not inappropriate miscellaneous ap- 


pendage to ‘* The last Constantine.” 


till next Saturday. 


We must defer going into the other Poems 


marked alteration for the better in the gene- 
ral state of England characterizes his reign 
though the seeds of national improvement 
sown by the Conqueror were gradually but 
silently unfolding themselves. His extension 
of the forest law, indeed, to inflictions of 
the most crue] and disproportioned descrip. 
tion, go far towards branding Rufus. as a 
tyrant; but the charge is, in some measure. 
balanced by the encouragement which he 
afforded to the rising spirit of chivalry and 
knight-errantry ; a system, which, inan age 
of comparative ignorance, rudeness, and pre- 





Waverley, &c. 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts.. 12mo 
pp. 349. London 1623. Longman & Co. 


eyes from the reverend author. 
The volume sets out with a good genera 
preliminary Essay on the Scottish Novels 


and criticism. 
mighty unknown coincides very closely wit! 
attaches to them. 


least to the extent of injuring their mora 


saying, that he had chapter and verse for al 


crites, and wicked men. 


‘ 


with Mr. Warner. 


other parts. 


and after, Mr. W. says— 


** William (surnamed Rufus) the third son 
of the Conqueror, succeeded his father in 


Illustrations, Historical, Biographical,and Mis- 
cellaneous, of the Novels by the Author of 
By the Rev. R. Warner, 


FALsTAFF was not only witty himself, but 
the cause of wit in others: so the Author of 
Waverley is not only entertaining himself, | former character ; and that of the “ Lion of 
but the cause of. entertainment in others. 
Among this great northern chieftain’s literary 
* Tail” we have not before seen a more agree- 
able appendage than that now before our 


and then, taking up the first in priority of 
date (Ivanhoe,) enters upon a very pleasing 
course of contemporary illustration, drawn 
from valuable works of history, antiquities, 
The writer's view of the 


ours, though we do not think his principal 
objections are entitled to all the weight he 
It never struck us that 
there was an improper and dangerous usé of 
Scripture phraseology in these Novels—at 


effects ; and with respect to the character of 
the Covenanters, as drawn by this delightful 
author, we are convinced, to employ a Scotch 


that he said, and for more, if. he had so 
chosen to represent that bold, persecuted 
and conscientious, but stern, turbulent, and 
sour body, among whom, as among every ather 
class, there were many pretenders, hypo- 


But itis not our purpose to argue this point 
To him and to Ringan 
Gilhaize we leave the apotheosis of the Chil- 
dren of the Covenant; and shall better con- 
sult the taste of our readers by quoting a few 
examples of the mode of illustration adopted 
in this little volume, which (if approved, as 
we think it will be,) is to be followed by two 
Showing the state of society at 
the era of Ivanhoe, and a few years before 


carious submission to law, had the most direct, 
tendency to meliorate the manners of those 
who felt its influence: and to inspire them 
with sentiments of prowess, generosity, gal- 


- | lantry, and religion. 


** Henry 1. (the youngest son of the Con. 
queror) was a scholar and a statesman. The 
title of Beauclerc evinces his claim to the 


Justice” marks his regard to those sacred 
obligations of law and equity, the public ob. 
servance of which constitutes the surest bond 
of social happiness and order. - - - 

‘* The worst action of Henry was the treat- 
1, ment of his brother Robert; imprisoning him, 
;) and when he attempted to escape, putting ont 

his eyes. Hollingshed’s account of Robert's 
death is somewhat singular and affecting. 

“¢It is sayde that, on a festival day, King 
Henrie put‘on a robe of scarlet, the cape 
whereof being strayte, hee rent it in striving 
n| to’ put it over hys-heade ; and perceyving it 
would not serve him, he layed it aside, and 
sayde, Let my brother Robert have this gar- 
ment, who hath a sharper head than I have. 
The which when it was brought to Duke 
Robert, the rent place not being sewed up, 
1|he discovered it, and asked whether any 
man had worn it before. The messenger 
told the whole matter; how it happened. 
Herenpon Duke Robert tooke such a greefe, 
t/for the scornful mocke of his brother, that 
he waxed wearie of his life, and sayde, Nowe 
I perceyve I have lived too long, that my 
brother shall clothe me like his almes-man 
with his cast rent garments. And thus curs- 
ing the time of his nativity, refused from 
thenceforth to eate or drink, and so pined 
away, and was buried at Gloucester.’” 

From this example the nature of the his- 
torical illustrations may be surmised; and 
the following will, we trust, equally exhibit 
the character of the biographical : 

The intellectual qualities of Richard 1. 
(as we have before hinted) were far from 
being contemptible ; and had they been un- 
folded by education, and nourished hy leisure 
and study, would have thrown some lustre on 
the age in which he lived. Several pointed 
sayings and smart answers have been re- 
corded of him, that shew quickness of per- 
ception and readiness in repartee. When he 


the throne of England ; but inherited neither 


his wisdom, nor his steady greatness.* No sold the earldom of Northumberland to the 
? . 


Bishop of Durham, he said with a laugh, ‘Am 
I not cunning to make 2 young ear! out of an 
old bishop?’ To a Frenchman who told him 
that he (Richard) had three daughters, whom 
he must part with, pride, avarice, and volup- 
tuousness ;—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I give to the 
Knights Templars my pride,—to the Carme- 


And on the floors, where once their children 
play’d, band 
And by the hearths, round which their household 
At evening met; aye! struggling hand to hand, 
Within the very chambers of their sleep, 
There have they taught the spoilers of the land, 
In chainless hearts what fiery strength lies deep, 
To guard free homes !—but ye! kneel, tremblers! 
kneel, and weep! 
. *Tis eve—the storm hath died—the valiant rest 
. Low on their shields; the day’s fierce work is 





* The old metrical chronicler Robert of Glou- 
cester has given an anecdote of Rufus, very cha- 
racteristic of his childish vanity, or insane extra- 
vagance. Divested of its obsolete orthography, 
it is as follows: 

As his chamberlain him brought, as he arcse one 
The morrow for to wear a pair of hose of sey, [day, 
He ask'd what they cost him? Three shillings the 
other said, [a deed ? 
Fy a dibles! quoth the King. Who says so vile 
A King wear any cloth, but what should cost him 





A worse pair full enough the other sith him bought 
And said they cost a mark, and therefore so were 
brought. ; 
A bel Amy, quoth the King, these are now well 
In this manner serve thou me, or thou shalt serve 
me not, 





done, 
And blood-stain’d seas and burning towers attest 
Its fearful deeds, An empire's race is run! 





more ; 
Buy a pair of a mark, or you shall rue it sore! 
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lites; my avarice,—and to the Clergy, my 
volaptiousness.’ And having taken a bishop 
prisoner in a skirmish, and put him into fet- 
ters, the prelates complained to the Pope, 
who desired Richard not to detain in prison 
his dear son in the faith. The King sent the 
Pope the armour in which the bishop had 
been taken, with this message: ‘ We found 
him in this dress ; see whether it be your 
son’s Coat Or not.’ The Pontiff was not be- 
hind-hand in joke with Richard, but returned 
for answer,‘ No, not my son's ; but some imp 
of Mars, who may deliver him, if he can; 1 
will not interfere.’ 

“We have before memtioned Richard's 
poetical taste, which always indicates a mind 
capable of greater things than the groveling 
pursuits of mere sense. Its productions must 
not be tried by the modern gauge of literary 
merit; but they are not behind the standard 
of the poetical talent of the times in which 
he-lived. One of these curious effusions is 
the ‘following sirvente, which he composed 

ting his captivity in Germany : 

“*No prisoner can speak justly of his mis- 
fortune withont grief; yet for his solace he 
may make a song. He may have friends, bat 
how poor are their gifts! They should feel 
shame, that two winters are passed without 
my ransom. 

«My English, Norman, Gascon, Poitou 
Barons! 1 have had no companion so miser- 
able, whose deliverance I would not have 

orchased. I will not reproach you; but— 
am still a prisoner ! 

“*Itis, indeed, true, that a dead man has 
neither relations nor friends; since to save 
some gold and silver, I am abandoned! I am 
suffering from my misfortunes ; but I suffer 
more ftom the want of feeling in my subjects ! 
How reproacliful to them, if I should die in 
captivity ! 

‘I am not surprized that I should grieve. 

My feudal sovereign is ravaging my lands, 

although we swore to respect each other's 

sessions. But one thing consoles me,— 
will not be slow in taking my revenge. 

**Chail and Pensaivin! my minstrels! 
my friends! I have loved you: I love you 
now. Sing, that my enemies will have little 
glory in attacking me; that I have not shewn 
to them a heart false and perfidious ; that 
they will act like real villains if they war 
against me while I am in pricon! 

** Lady Soir, heaven guard your sovereign 
merit! and her’s when claim, and to whom 
Tam a captive !’ 

“The only other poem of Richard’s which 
has been preserved, is a sirvente against the 
Dauphin of Auvergne, and his cousin, whose 
alliance against the French king, Richard had 
solicited in vain.” It is much in the same 
fashion: ; 

The miscellaneous parts embrace accounts 
of orders of knighthood, tournaments, com- 
bats, crusades, and other distinguished fea- 
tures of the age ; and we shall conclude our 
Notice with a selection as miscellaneous as 
the author’s own plan. 

Speaking of the sports of the field, and 
their ardent pursuit by Charchmen, we are 

“ Walter, Arehdeacon of Canterbury, who 
Was promoted to the see of Rochester in 
114T, spent the whole of his time in hunting, 
to the utter neglect of all the high duties of 
a co to out advanced age ; 

when eighty years old, was as keen a 
Sportsman as ever. : 


“Of the same character and habits was 





Reginald Brian, translated to the see of Wor- 
cester, in 1352. Ih an extant manuscript 
epistle of his, addressed to the Bishop of 
St. David’s, Reginald reminds the holy father 
of a promise which he had made, to send him 
six brace of excellent hunting dogs; the best 
(as the sportsman confesses) that he had ever 
seen. Of these Reginald says, he had bren 
in daily anxious expectation; and he declares 
that his heart languished for their arrival. 
‘Let them come then (he intreats,) oh! re- 
verend father, without delay: let my woods 
re-echo with the music of their cry, and the 
cheerfal notes of the horn; and let the walls 
of my palace be decorated with the trophies 
of the chace.’ 

** William de Clowne, whom his biographer 
celebrates as the most amiable ecclesiastic 
that ever filled the abbot’s throne of St. Mary’s 
in Leicestershire, was a deep adept in all 
the mysteries of hunting. That his kennel 
might always be well supplied, he requested 
Richard 11. to grant him a market or fair, for 
the sale and purchase of sporting dogs; a 
request which the King complied with, see- 
ing the abbot passionately desired it. He was, 
continues his ealogist, the most famous and 
knowing sportsman after a hare in the king- 
dom ; insomuch that the king himself, Prince 
Edward his son, and most of the grandees in 
the realm, allowed him annual pensions for 
his instructions in the art of hare hunting. 

* Chaucer, the admirable and faithful painter 
of the manners of his age, has given us a very 
particular and amusing portrait of a sporting 
monastic of the fourteenth centary ; the ori- 
ginal (probably) from which the abbot in 
Ivanhoe is copied. 

Of the game then hunted, 

‘¢ The wolf, wild boar, and roebuck, have 
longsince disappeared. The particular periods 
when the two former became extinct in this 
country, cammot, probably, be ascertained. 
The history and fall of the roebuck are better 
known. He continued to be an inhabitant of 
England till within the last eiglity years ; and 
was not infrequently met with on the wastes, 
a small distance from Hexham in Northum- 
berland. As the breed, hawever, became 
gradually more scarce, it was songht for with 
greater eagerness; so that afier enduring 
the united attacks of the dog and gun for a 
few seasons, it at length dwindled into one 
solitary animal, which about sixty years since 
is said to have been destroyed by ——- Whit- 
field, esq. of Whitfield in Northumberland,” 

Good living was as heartily patronized as 
hard exercise : 

**In the thirteenth year of his reign, on his 
return from an excursion into Normandy, 
Rufus reared that spacious edifice, known by 
the name of Westminster Hall, which to this 
day boasts a superiority, with respect to size, 
over every other room in Europe of a similar 
construction... This was the theatre of royal 
revelry, and here Rufus held a magnificent 
feast on the Whitsuntide after it was cow- 
pleted. Vast, however, as the fabric was, it 
did not equal the ideas of the extravagant 
monarch; for it being observed to him by 
one of his courtiers, that oe building was too 
1 for the poses its construction, 
the hing ie * This halle is not begge 
enough by one half, and is but a bedchamber, 
in comparison of that I minde to make.” 
Stowe adds, ‘a diligent searcher might yet 
finde out the foundation of the aah iy ig 
he hadde purposed to build, stretching from 
din tiver Dhamne 4000 te the common high- 
way.’ 





‘The luxury of the English, as far as-it 
regarded the table, during the succeeding 
reigns, from Rufus to the end of Henry 111. 
seems to have increased to a. pitch ex, 
treme excess; for in the thirty-fourth year 
of this monarch, the legislature was under the 
necessity of exerting its controlling power ; 
and on ¢ occasions, more than two 
dishes of meat were forbidden tobe produced 
at one meal 

‘¢Tt was about this period that the peacock 
became a favourite dish at the tables of the 
great, where it was served up with many 
solemnities. - - - - In the thirteenth century 
it was sufficiently esteemed to be made the 
prize of the conqueror at the game of quintain, 
‘Et eodem tempore juvenes Londingnses sta- 
tuto pavone pro bravio, ad stadium quod — 
quinten vulgariter dicitur, vires proprias: et . 
equorum cursus sunt experti.’ Matt..Paris, 
edit. Watts, p. 744. This bird continued to 
be a dish in request till the end of the last / 
century. Hollingswed has given us a curious 
anecdote of Pope Julius 11., that disgrace to. - 
the Romish see, an egregious glutton.and | 
epicure, whose favourite dish was) the pea- 
cock. ‘ At another time, he sitting at dinner, 
pointing to a peacocke upon his table, whigk 
he had not touched, * Keepe,’ said he,,‘ this 
cold peacocke for me against supper, and Je 
me sup in the garden, for I shall have ghey. 
So when supper came, and amongst other hot 
peacockes, he saw not this cold peacoecke , 
brought to his table, the Pope, after hig , 
wonted manner, most horribly blaspheming * 
God, fell into an extreame rage, &e. Where- 
upon one of his Cardinals sitting ig gee] 
him, saieng, ‘ Let not your Holinesse, 4 pra 
you, be so moved with a matter of s0 8m 
weight.’ Then this Julius the Pope, answer. 
ing again, ‘ What,’ said he, ‘if God was. 
angry for one apple, that he cast onr first . 
parents ont of Paradise for the same, why 
may not I, being his vicar, be angrye then for _ 
a peacocke, sithens a peacocke is a greater. 
matter than an apple ?’—Hol. Chron, p. 1128, , 
a. 40.” j 

Here we end, and wish we could commend | 
the printing as much as the design and lite- 
rary execution of this book ; but itis very ein 

ver 





lessly performed, and on paper whith gives 

a shabby appearance -not to be ed 9 

in these days of refined typography.: i 

PoPULATION.—A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Mal- 
thus, M.A. F.R.S. being an Answer to-the:. 

Criticism on Mr. Goodwin's Work on Popwla-. 

tion, inserted in the No. 70 of the Edinburgh | 

Review To which is added an Examination of 

the Censuses of Great Britain and Ireland. By. . 

David Booth. London 1823. Longman & Co, 
Tus, Letter engages our attention, not on 
account of the temper in which it is written 
—for that is objectionahle exough—but be- 
cause it contains a distinct statement of 
several facts that are of vast importance as 
to the state of population. ; 

That the merits of Mr. Malthus have been 
very much overrated, and (what is of more 
importance) that they have been much mis-' 
taken, has now, we. think, become eyiden 
even to many of those who were most 
in the admiration of his greatest paradoxes, 
It is equally certain that among the many 
antagonists of his doctrines who have. ap- 
peared before the public, there has not been 
one that bas not justly deserved the indif- 
ference aud absolute neglect with w hick their 
writings have heen regarded. The reputa- 
tion of Mx, Malthus would have been suf 
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ficiently upheld by the intrinsic merit of his 
work—by the strain of true benevolence which 
pervades it—by his: power of composition— 
and by the extensive range of his in ation. 
But the stupidity of those writers who come 
forward to controvert his doctrines — the 
narrowness of their views—the scantiness of 
their information, were circumstances which 
served greatly to increase his reputation. 
His blind and bigoted admirers held up his 
wotk, not according to its real merit as an 
admirable illustration of a principle which 
had been acknowledged for many centuries 
—— hailed him as the mighty author who 
first discovered it. All his information and 
all his reasoning passed ax upon unquestion- 
able authority ; and the fanciful ratios of 
lation and of subsistence, which have 
ae now almost abandoned by Mr. Malthus 
himself, are still stoutly maintained by many 
vigorous advocates. 
ft. Godwin and Mr. Booth (who make 
common cause against Mr. Malthus) are per- 
haps the most sagacious, but are certainly the 
most prejudiced and violent of his opponents. 
But there is a respect due to the accuracy 
with which Mr. Booth has collected informa- 
tion, and to the perspicacity with which he 
has discovered many important mistakes into 
which Mr. Malthus has fallen—a respect 
which cannot be extended to the temper in 
which he has written, or to many of the prin- 
ciples which he entertains, 
What we think most important in this 
Letter is, that it exposes the inaccuracy of 
‘ the statements of Barton and Seybert as to 
the population of the United States, which 
are adopted by Mr. Malthus, and on the ac- 
curacy of which, the accoracy of his conclu- 
siéns from them must entirely depend. The 
observations on the population of Sweden, 
and the exposition of the important fact, that 
acensus of lation taken at an interval 
of ten years a previous census, must in- 
elude aH those persons in the former census 
who are above the age of ten years, is de- 
serving of t attention. The merit 
bobs casper on val ~ een in all calcu- 
itians of po on, belongs peculiarly to 
Mr. Booth. r 7 


We cannot venture to give any extract 
from this Letter, because iu order to do jus- 
tice.to Mr. Booth, it must be given at greater 

mgth than any reasonable space which could 
be allotted for it in our columns. Besides, 
the pamphlet itself must be in the hands ot 
every one who takes an interest in this subject. 

Bat in the observations on the censuses of 
Great Britain and Ireland, there are some 
circumstances stated by the author which 
must interest and attract the attention of 
every individual in the kingdom. Every one 
has wondered at the enormous increase of 
population in this country which has been 
shiown by each succeeding census. But this 
wonder will be much diminished when we 
consider the following facts, which are set 
forth in a very striking manner by Mr. Booth: 

“1st, The apparent increase. is to be attri- 
wie vn degree to the greater ac- 
with which each succeeding census 
has been made. This fact is admitted by the 
liminaty observations of Mr. Rickman, 
to whom very great merit is due for his ex- 
ertions‘on this subject,) ed to the Ab- 
stract of the’ Population Returns for 1821. 

‘2d. The’ of burials in England 

atid’ Wales, which, according to the increase 
‘on the returns vy the cen- 


6us, ought to have shown an increase of sixty 


per cent. since the year 1775, remain per- 
fectly stationary. 

3d. As two instances, among many others, 
of the inaccuracy with which the former 
censuses were made, and as a means of show- 
ing that the increase in the population is 
more apparent than real, Shropshire, between 
1801 and 1811, appears from the return to 
have increased seventeen per cent. ; but it 
has been discovered that in the previous cen- 
sus, a whole parish, containing nearly 7,000 
inhabitants, was omitted. And the county of 
Argyll appeared to have increased nineteen 
per cent; but it has turned ont that the whole 
of the western islands within that county had 
been omitted in the previous census. 

These are a few specimens of the exten- 
sive, accurate, and very curious information 
which this little book contains. Again we 
regret the spirit of malignity which pervades 
the Letter to Mr. Malthus, and must lament 
that the petulance of some passages written 
by that gentleman in the article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, (utterly unworthy of his other 
writings,) showld have given the colour of 
provocation to Mr. Booth. This trick of 
anonymous reviewers, who think it necessary 
to assume a petulance and smartness of style 
at the expense of ail those feelings by which 
gentlemen are actuated, is a miserable mis- 
take. And we grieve much that a gentleman, 
(we say nothing of what is due to the dignity 
of his clerical character,) for whom we en- 
tertain so many feelings of kindness and 
respect as-‘Mr. Malthus, should cat so:poor 
a figure when his name is revealed as a re- 
viewer, 

As tor Mr. Booth, we admonish him that 
his want of respect for religion only marks 
weakness of understanding, and that bis flings 
against: the cherch and its ministers can ex- 
cite no feeling but contempt in the minds of 
sensible men. 


wards the Castle, deliberating as they went 
along on the means which they ought to em: 
ploy in order to effectuate the intended de. 
molition. One of them, named Mitococcall, 
about fifty years of age, spoke thus: ‘ Bro. 
thers! hesitate not respecting this enter. 
prize. I myself am able to burn the castle, 
and all which it contains, without any one of 
you running the smallest risk. Give me a 
barrel of powder, with a little vinegar and a 
sharp iron instrument, and in a short space 
of time you shall witness the accomplishnient 
of what we desire, and for which we have 
come hither.’ . 

‘* He was soon provided with what he de. 
sired; and, taking these things along with 
him, he repaired directly to the castle, with- 
out being perceived by any of the guards, 
When he reached one of the towers, he began 
to sprinkle one corner of the wall with vine. 
gar; and having thus softened the surface, 
he was enabled with ease to make a hole with 
the instrument, without, causing the least 
noise. Into this he introduced the barrel of 
powder; and, having placed a match in the 
middle, he covered up the wall, set fire to it 
and running towards his companions, crie 
aloud to the enemy, ‘ Come out of your 
towers, O Turks! surrender, if you value 
your lives; or fly, lest you be reduced to 
ashes.’ The Tarks, ignorant of what had been 
done, refused to comply, and declared that 
they would fight valiantly till death. But 
five minutes had not elapsed before the pow- 
der took fire,—the tower fell in ruins,—and 
the thirty-five soldiers whom it contained 
were destroyed. This unforeseen event terri- 
fied beyond measure those Turks also who 
defended the other four towers ; but the Su- 
liqtes, without losing time, surrounded the 
whole castle, and somé of them, entering by 
thé ruined side, made their way even into the 
middle tower, took thence all the provision 





History of Suli and Parga, &c. Translated 
from the Italian. 12mo. pp. 248... Edin- 
burgh: Constable & Co. ndon: Hurst, 
Robinson & Co. 

Tuts volame seems to us, after the life of 

Ali Pasha, so recently published, Colonel De 

Bosset’s volume, and the many other accounts 

which have been given of the affairs of Suli and 

Parga, to be as completely a work of super- 

erogation 4s any that could well have been 

imagined upon which to waste the patience 
of a translator. There may perhaps be some 
novelties in the minor details; but all the 
leading features of the contest between the 

Suliotes, Pargiotes, and the late tyrant of 

Jannina, are so sufficiently known to the 

public, that it was hardly worth while to 

make a new book on the subject. Indeed this 
appearsto have been done rather to defend the 
modern Greek character than to record any 
facts of importance; and we are only sorry 
that it is done in a tone which deprives it of 
much of the weight we could have wished. 

In justice to the writer, we make one extract, 

to show how his translation is executed, and 

what sort of incidents he relates — 

“The Suliotes now thought it most ad- 
visable to level with the ground the Castle 
built by the Turks at Vila, in the neighbour- 
hood of Suli, formed of four lateral towers, 
and a fifth in the middie, in which the com- 
mander lived, who had the charge of all the 
provision and ammunition which was there 
deposited. Two hundied men having united 
together for the accomplishment of this un- 





dertaking, marched in the dead of night to- 





and ition, and, the women mutually 
assisting one another, carried it all to Suli. 
“ All this took place during the night; and 
at day-break, the Suliotes desired the Turks 
to surrender and depart unarmed, if they did 
not wish to undergo the same fate as their 
companions. The Turks, throwing their arms 
from the towers, pretended to surrender ; 
upon which many of the Suliotes, running to 
collect them, fell victims to this deception; 
because the Turks fired upon them anexpect- 
edly with other arms which they had retained, 
“The Suliotes, enraged at this perfidious 
action, suddenly took pitch, bitumen, and 
other inflammable substances, applied them 
to the gates of the tower, and succeeded in 
burning all the Turks within, to the number 
of 160. i 
“This incredible bravery of the Suliotes 
astonished their neighbours extremely, and 
enraged the Vizier beyond measure. Hardly 
had he heard of the event, when, filled with 
confusion, he flew from one window of his 
palace to another, and, putting ont his head, 
cried alond to every Turk whom he saw, 
‘ Are we no longer Turks? What signifies 
life so opprobrious? Shall then a handfal of 
robbers ruin half of Turkey, and become 
masters even of Janniaa? Whoever is a trae 
Turk, and believes in Mahomet, let him le 
stantly come and enlist under my standards: 
He then ordered his heralds to proclaim these 
words from the Bazir of Jannina, and de- 
spatched letters throughout his dominions, 
ordering fresh troops to be collected. 
Of such materials is the tale of these con- 
tests made up. 
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Hints on Ornamental Gardening : consisting of 
a Series of Designs for Garden Buildings, 
Fences, §c.&c. By J.B. Papworth. large Svo. 
pp. 110. London 1823. Ackermann. 

In our remarks last week on the Architec- 
tural Drawings in the Royal Academy, we 
had occasion to do honour to the talents of 
Mr. Papworth as an architect of very consi- 
derable abilities, and a draughtsman of great 
skill. The present work upon rural archi- 
tecture will confirm and extend his reputa- 
tion ; and the lovers of ornamental gardening 
will be grateful to an author who so clearly 
developes the connexion of their favourite 
parsuit with the pictorial art and general 
principles of fitness and harmony in composi- 
tion. Twenty-eight coloured plates adorn 
the volume, and enforce the data laid down 
in the text. 

The alteration in English gardening, by 
departing from the levels and squares of our 
forefathers, and adopting the undulating 
lines, picturesque forms, and all the natural 
varieties of landscape-gardening, as practised 
by Kent (partially,) Brown, and Repton, is 
greatly praised by Mr. Papworth; and we 
cordially agree with him, thongh with a con- 
fession that the stately lines, terraces, 
avenues, and uniformities of some of our 
olden gardens, in certain situations, still pre- 
sent many charms to our mind, if they do not 
so agreeably delight our eye. But our author 
rather treats more at large of the buildings 
and erections proper for different grounds, 
than of the laying out of the grounds them- 
selves, and on these topics his opinions ap- 
pear to us to be most judicious, and prompted 
alike by taste and judgment and a feeling for 
the beauties of nature, 


Having said so mueh, and being unable to | 


transfer Mr..Papworth’s plans, cuts, plates, 
and illustrations, into the Literary Gazette, we 
must be satisfied with mentioning his work 
as well entitled to the perusal of every person 
desirous of having a pleasing or handsome 
rural residence, trom the inhabitant of the 
cottage to the owner of the castle. 





A Letter to the Mistresses of Families, on the 
Cruelty of employing Children in sweeping 
Chimneys, 

Tus is a sixpenny pamphlet, by a Mr. Hud- 

son, addressed to the humane purpose of 

abolishing chimney-sweeping by the agency 
of poor unfortunate children. ‘The object is 
good, and therefore we do not startle at the 

rlesque eye-catching frontispiece of a man 
forcing a boy up a chimney with a poker, of 
which one blow, even a posteriori, would in- 
fallibly bring him down. The author points 
out the miserable lot of the wretched crea- 
tures bound apprentices to this business, and 


. Carnestly advocates the employment of sweep- 


ing Machines. We confess that we are not 
sufficiently informed to decide whether the 
fate of the little Sweep is so much more bitter 

an the condition of other children belonging 
to the lower classes in society, as to claim 
such extra sympathy; but we are sure it is 
severe enough, and that every precaution 
ought to be enforced which can tend to its 
amelioration. Neither can we take upon our- 
selves to say that the machines fully answer 
the purpose of their invention : and though 
there are instances of hurts and maiming in 
the employment of boys, so are there in at- 
tending to cotton mills, printing machines, 
and‘almost every other kind of labour; and 


we do not believe the climbing of a chimney 
{uoless under circumstances of peculiar 








tinfitness or cruelty) to be sovery terrible a 
task as it is here represented. 

Sincerely do we wish, however,that such evils 
as they suffer might be lightened, and itis with 
this view we direct notice to the slight pub- 
lication before us,—taking leave of it with an 
anecdote which shows that all the little sooty 
race are not degraded into utter abasement 
of British spirit or pluck. A master-sweeper 
gave his biggest ’prentice a thrashing one 
day, which the lad durst not resent, but 
shaking his head, he blubbered out, ‘* Never 
mind! never mind, I shall be out of my time 
in two months, and then I’ll repay you.” 
This threat was overheard by the youngest 
of the squad, a fellow of some seven years 
old, and as big as a gamecock. He trea- 
sured itin his memory, and the next time he 
got a whipping (no distant period) whined 
forth to his enraged master, ‘‘ Well! never 
mind, never mind, I shall be out of my time 
in seven years, and then I’ll be d—d if I 
don’t (we-weep) give you a thrashing.” 





The Island, or Christian and his Comrades. 
By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 94. London 1823. 
J. Hunt. ? 

TuE present publishing Season and its close 

remind us of the Swan and its very poetical 

death :—a life of Travel and an expiry of 

Song. To the former we have diligently per- 

formed our weekly duty, and now see little 

before us but a long continuance of dying 
falls. Even in this sheet we have already 
paid homage to one popular poet; and we 
should hardly gratify the public appetite were 
we not to say something of a work from Lord 

Byron's pen. Besides which, our eyes thrown 

over our table, present us at a glance, Lord 


F. Gower’s Faust, Rose's. Orlande:Farioso, 


Speer’s Siege of Jerusalem,. Coxe’s. Social 
Day, the Duke of Mercia, the Duke of Man- 
tua, something of Clare, Mary Stuart, Broken 
Hearts, Italian Brides, Discarded Sons , and 
heaven knows how many more, all crying 
‘“*Come, Review me!” and a-few of the 
oldest, ‘*‘ Why don’t ye?” Patience, poets, 
allin good time; and now for The Island. 
“The Island” is a paraphrase (in about 
1500 lines) of Capt. Bligh’s interesting nar- 
rative of the Mutiny on board the Bounty, 
augmented with a poetical description of the 
lives, loves, and misfortunes of the mutineers 
in the South Sea Islands, chiefly drawn trom 
mariners’ accounts of the Tonga Islands. We 
rejoice to say, that it differs quite as much 
from the noble author’s later publications as 
it does from those earlier proofs of his genius 
on which his fame rests. Except in a single 
silly passage,* as nonsensically expressed as 
it is badly conceived, there is nothing here 
to disgust the moral sense; and the reader 
or critic has no more irksome task allotted 
than to weigh the beauties against the faults 
of the composition. There are abundance of 
both; and a minute examination of them 
would strikingly establish the character of 
the poem and present powers of its author. 
But for this we have not now the space, and 
our remarks must be confined to incidental 
illnstrations. These, however, will, we think, 
suffice to show that occasionally displaying 
the antithesis of Crabbe,—varying from 





* ‘The rest was nothing—save a life mis-spent, 
And soul—but who shall answer where it went? 
"Tis ours to bear, not judge the dead ; and they 
Who doom to hell, themselves are'on the way, 
Unless these bullies of eternal pains S. 
Are pardoned their bad hearts for their worse 








morbid feeling to seldom happy j — 
changing the tone of wbilecsbticnl elise: 
tion for the sarcastic vein of a somewhat. low 
humour,—the style partaking of all the in- 
equalities of the subject,—Lord Byron has 
produced, altogether, a piece which, wanting 
the vigour of his younger muse and exhibit- 
ing great carelessness in every page, will be 
read with satisfaction as emanating from him, 
though from any unknown hand it would 
hardly have attracted any notice, far less 
have excited any sensation. 

‘It opens with a picture of the Bounty sail- 
ing, and in the first ten words proves how 
regardless the writer is of elegance or accu- 
racy : 

The morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 

Her course— ‘ 
and so on, till, with siniilar neatness, the 
stanza concludes : 

The purpling ocean owns the coming sun, 

But ere he break—a deed is to be done. 
This deed is the mutiny which Capt. B. is 
represented as meeting bravely, “not silenced 
by the eye of death” —a startling figure to 
express his not being awed by the looks of 
the rebels. He is put off with his comrades 
iu the boat with— 


- - Just enough of water and of bread 

To keep, some days, the dying from the dead: 
Some cordage, canvas, sails, and lines, and twine, 
But treasures all to Hermits of the brine, 

Were added after, to the earnest prayer 

Of those who saw no hope sate sea and air ; 
And last, that trembling vassal of the Pole, 
The feeling compass, Navigation’s Soul. 

The last couplet is finely expressive, and 
in the next two pages there is a coutiouante 
of the strain not unworthy of the author. 
The Mutineers shes pf rhe 
The gentle island,.and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts withoat a toil, 

The courteous —— yee —_ a . 

The wealth ul led, and the love un! : 

Could these have charms for rudest aie, 
fe a tb wind of Heaven? 

Before the mast by every aven? 

And now, even now prepared with other’s woes 

To earn mild Virtue’s vain desire, repose? 

Alas! such is - — all a 

At the same en thways not the same; 

Our means, our vale, our nation, and our name, 

Our fortune, temper, even our outward frame, 

Are far more potent o’er our yichding coy 

Than aught we know beyond out litt! ine 

Yet still there whispers the small voice w thin, | 

Heard tenet Oae’s slipet. sre : def or s 

Whatever cr t or . : 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of ~or ve 

The launch is crowded with the faithful few 

Who wait their Chief, a melancholy crew : 

But some remained reluctant on the deck 

Of that proud vessel—now a moral wreck—- 

Andviewed Paes po fate with 

While others scoffed his augured miseries, 

Sneered at the prospect of his pigmy sail, 

And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

The tender Nautilus who steers his prow, 

The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe, 

‘The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, j 

Seems far less fragile, and alas! more free ! 

He, when the lightning-winged Tornados sweep 

The surge, is safe—his port is in the —-~, 

And triumphs o’er the Armadas of map ° 

Which shake the world, yet erumble in the wind. 


The whole of ‘this passage is pretty, end 


the thoughts pleasing ; though judgment will 
be sven agaiast its Sight blemishes, sach as 
“driven before jthe mast,” which does not 
express what is meant, the four jingling 
rhymes “ alti; sémie, name, frame,” and the 





improper use of the verb scoff... Yet the for- 
ible verbal contrass of Gain and Glory, and 


. 
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. wires picture of the 


many such defects. But 


hea ¥ ot his track the mutineer, 
hom distant vengeance had not taught to fear. 
ca aaa the wave—away! away! away! 
more his eyes shall liail the welcome bay ; 
Once more the happy shores without a law 
Receive the outlaws whom they lately saw ; 
and Nature's Goddess—Woman—woos 
(| Jands where, save their conscience, none 
accuse ; 
Where all ¢ the earth without dispute, 
And bread itself is gathered as a fruit.* 


e is a little of the bathos as well as of 
offence 


ence against Priscian in these lines, which 
any schoolboy could have penned. A versi- 
fication of Tonga Island songs is followed by 
traits of several of the mutineers: Chris- 
Hao; Steward, midshipman, under the name 
of Torquil; Ben Bunting, a genuine tar ; and 
Shyacta , another, though of a different 
.. The lates of Torquil and a South Sea 
x us are prominent in the narration. ‘The 
tiatery scene is delightfully picturesque 
and passionate : 
y flower was bloom, and air was balm, 
rst breath began to stir thé palm, 
voiceless wind to urge the wave 
4} gently to refresh ‘the thirsty cave, ; 
sat the songstress with the stranger boy, 
Who taught her passion’s desolating joy, 
Too powerful over every heart, but most 
O'er those who know not how it may be lost ; 
Q'et those who, burning in the new-born fire, 


stamp. 
bay 


L in their funeral 


as to die: 
y life has nought 
, t Site abore’[ aren in 
dreams of better ve (thought; 
ut. close iii one eternal gush of love. 
Novis the picture of the faithful Native less 
beautiful; 


usky like Night, but Night with all her stars, 
cavern ling with its native spars ; 
With. t were a language and a speil, 
A like Aphrodite's in her shell ; 


8 ; 

all her loves around her on the deep, 
Vol ‘as the first approuchi of sleep ; 
Yet full of tife—for through her tropic cheek 
Thedblash make its way, and ail but speak ; 
"fhe sun-born blood suffused. her neck, and threw 
Q'er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 
__It is vexations to come to the ludicrous 
after these captivating. quotations, but his 
Lordship will not allow us to go on long with 


_ praise, 


By Newha’s side he sate, aud watched the waters; 
éuha, the sun-flower of the Island daughters, 
Highbora (a birth at which the herald suilles, 
yg nd a seutcheon for these secret isles) 
a long race, the valiant and the free, 
The naked knights of savage chivalry, 
Whose Bressy cairns ascend along the shore, 
And thine,—I've seen,—Achilles | do.no more. 
How many places of sepulturehas Achilles? 
‘but the whole eight lines are below criticism, 
. and Wé shail puss from them to two examples 
Sf the author’ s best efforts in the humorous : 
and first, of Tobacto— 
heraid of the'self-same mouth 
‘o'er the aromatic south, 
** bed of violets” on. the gale, 
its o'er orale, * 
sort irl pps which yet had 
"er winds rige or waters roll 
e from Portsmouth to the 


ed bread fruit, to trans 





Nantilus, would re- 


—_ its vapour as the lightning flashed, | 
And reeked, mndst mountai -billows unabash’d, 
To Aolus a constaut sacrifice, 
Through every change of all the varying skies. 
And what was he who bore it ?—I may err, 
But deem him sailor or philosopher. 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the Tar’s labour or the’Turkman’s rest ; 
Which on the Méslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
‘Though uot less loved, in Wapping or the Strand; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d wit! amber, mellow, rich, and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing thé caress 
More dazzlingly wheu daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar! 

And next, a Sailor’s Oath : 


At go Jack Skyscrape, 4 mercurial man, 
Who fluttered over all things like a fan, 

More brave than firm, and more disposed to dare 
And die at once than wrestle with despair, 
Exclaimed “* G—d damn!” Those syllables in- 
Nucleus of England’s native eloquence, [tense,— 
As the Turk’s ‘* Allah!” or the Roman’s more 
Pagan ‘* Proh Jupiter!” was wont of yore 

"Fo give their first impressions such a vent, 

By way of echo to embarrassment. 

Jack was embarrassed,—never hero more, 

And as he knew not what to say, he swore : 
Nor swore in vain; the long congenial sound 
Revived Ben Bunting from his pipe profound ; 
He drew it from his mouth, and looked full wise, 
But merely added to the oath, his eyes ; 

Thus rendering the imperfect phrase complete, 
A peroration I need not repeat. 


An attempt at a Robinson Crasoe descrip- 
tion of one of the Mutineers is very poor: . 
- - A sort of kerchief round his head 
Not over tightly bound, nor nicely : 
And stead of trowsers (ah! too early torn ! 


For even the mildest woods will have their thorn) 0 


A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles and hat ; 
His naked feet and neck, and sunburnt face, 

nee might suit alike with either race. 
His arms were all his own, our Europe's growth, 
Which two words bless for civilizing both ; 
The musket swung behind his shuulders broad, 
And somewhat stooped by his marive abode, 
But brawny as the boar's ; and hung beneath, 
His cutlass drooped, uucouscious of a sheath, 
Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 
Linked to his belt, a matrimonial pair— 
(Let not tliis metaphor appear a scoff, 
‘Though one missed fire, the other would go off) ; 
‘These, with a bayonet, not so free from rust 
As when the arm-chest held its brighter trust, 
Completed his accoutrements, as Night 
Surveyed him in his garb heteroclite. 

The story proceeds — the Mutineers are 
pursied, attacked, and all slain, or made 
prisoners, except Torquil ; for 
- - = vainly wolves and lions seek their den, 
And still more vainly, men escape from men. 

By the by, if they do *‘ escape,” we cannot 
understand how it can be said to be “‘ vainly,” 
any more than we can comprehend the con- 
founding of all time in the first couplet of the 
following ill-written extract : 

Their present lot was what they had foreseen, 

And dared as what was likely to have been ; 

Yet still the. lingering hope, which deemed their 

Not pardoned, but unsought for or forgot, . [lot 

Or trusted that, if sought, their distant caves 

a still be missed amidst the world of wares, 
Eons their thoughts in part. from what 


y saw 
And felt, the vengeance of their country’s law. 
After a combat with their pursuers, the 





"s expedition was .”” | finel 


situation of the few remaining Mutineers is 
ly painted 


Beside the jutting rock the few appeared, 
Like the last remuant of the red-decr’s herd ; 
Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect worn 
But still the hunter’s blood was on their horn,’ 
A little stream came tumbling from the height 
And straggling into ocean as it might, ? 
Its bounding crystal frolicked in the ray, 
And gushed from cleft to crag with saltiess spray ; 
Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure’ 
And fresh as innocence, and more secure, 
Its silver torrent glittered o’er the deep, 
As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 
While far below the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean's Alpine azure rose and tell. first 
To this youn, spring they rushed,—all fedinss 
Absorbed in Passion’s and in Nature's thirst,— 
Drank as they do who drink their last, and thréw 
Their arms aside to revel in its dew; [gory Mains 
Cooled their scorched throats, and washed the 
From wounds whose only bandage might “be 
chains ; {sadly round, 
Then, when their drought was nenched, looked 
As wondering how so many still were féund 
Alive and fetterless:—but silent all, 
Each sought his fellow’s eyes as if to call 
On him for language, which his lips denied, 
As though their voices with their cause had died. 
Their escape seems impossible; but the 
canoes of the friendly Islanders approach to 
them—the exordium to this act is very pretty. 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope’s last glean in min’s extremity, 

Her anchor parts } but stil] her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale: 
‘Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from. the loneliest shore. 


Not distant from the isle of Toobonai, 
A black roek rears its bosom o'er the spray, 
The haunt of birds, a desart to mankind, 

the rough seal reposes from the wind, 
Ani sleeps unwieldy in his cavern din, 

dx gambols with huge frolic in the sun: 
‘There shrilly to the passing oar is heard, 
The startled echo of the ocean bird, 

Who rears on its bare breast her callow brood, 
‘The feathered fishers of the solitude. 

A warrow segment of the yellow sand 

On one side forms the outline of a strand ; 
Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell, 
Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell ; 
Chipped by the beam, a nursling of the day, 
But hatched for ocean by the fostering ray; 
The rest was ove bleak precipice, as ¢’er 
Gave mariners a shelter and despair, 

A spot to make the saved regret the deck 
Which late went down, avd envy the lost wreck. 
Such was the stern asylum Neuha chose 

To shield her lover from his following foes ; 
But all its secret was not told; she knew 
In"this a treasure hidden from the view. 


Christian and two of his companions gain 
another isle, where they are killed, while the 
lovers reach this secret refuge in safety. The 
story of the former is told in a strain not far 
above doggrel—ior example, the death of 
Christian : 


‘Their every shot told; while the assailant fell, 
Dashed on the shingles like the limpet shell; 
But stil] enough survived, and mounted still, . 
Scattering their numbers here and there, until 
Surrounded and commanded, though not nigh 
Enough for seizure, near enough to die, 

The desperate trio held aloof their fate 

But by a thread, like sharks who have gorged the 
Yet to the very last they battled well, ts 
And not a groan informed their foes who fell. 
Christian died last—twice led ; and once 
Mercy was offered when they saw his gore ; [more 
Too late for life, but not too late to die, 
With a hostile hand to close his eye. 

A limb was broken, and he d along 

‘The crag, as doth a falcon reft of young, ~~ ~ 





+ > = + + Then, like a serpent, co 
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_ which we will not take the treuble of indi- 


pyK is formidably deseribed ; but its way- 
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His wounded, weary form, to where the steep 
Looked desperate as himself along the deep ; 
Cast one — back, and clenched his hand, and 
shook 
His last rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook ; 
Then plunged.: the rock below received like glass 
His body crushed into one gory mass. 
The latter is more romantic at least; but 
we have gone as far as ovr bounds permit in 
exemplifying The Island, and must now finish 
our review, which we shall do with a few se- 
lected instances of the anthor’s carelessness, 
and its deteriorating consequences. We need 
not point out the incongruities and blunders 
farther than by italics. 
The gushing fruits that nature gave untilled. 


7 ad bd ba seas 
Which her bold prow flings off with dashing ease. 
: experience, that chill touchstone, whose- 
Sad proof reduces all things from their hues. 
Until the earthquake tear the Naiad’s cave, 
Rovt up the spring, and TRAMPLE ON the WAVE. 
(though powerfully added) 
And crush the living waters to a mass, 
The amphibious desart of the dark morass. 
The Eagle: 
Whose whetted beak and far-pervading eye 
Darts for a victim over all the sky. 
Bathos.— Had Caesar known but Cleopatra’s kiss, 
Rome had been free, the world had not been his. 
And what have Cesar'’s deeds and Caesar's fame 
Done for the earth ? We feel them in our shame: 
The gory sanction of his glory stains 
The rust which tyrants cherish on our chains. 
Though Glory, Nature, Reason, Freedom, bid 
Roused millions do what single Brptus did;— 
Sweep these mere mock Birds of the despot’s song 
From the tall bough where they have perched so 


long, 
Still are we hawked at by such mousing owls, 
And take for falcons those ignoble fowls, 
When but a word of freedom would dispel 
These bugbears, as their terrors show too well. 
Forced metaphor—Neuha 
With faith and feelings naked as her form; 
She stood as stands a rainbow in a storm; 
Changing its hues with bright variety, 
But still expanding lovelier o'er the sky, 
Howe’er its arch may swell, its colours move, 
The cloud-compelling harbinger of Love. 
The men that manned what held her Torquil’s lot 
The chances were in favour of his fall. 
Biiton no more, had once been Britain’s still, 
These are sad defects in a poem from so 
high a quarter, and combined with hundreds, 


cating,—the ever-recurring phrases dusk, 
dusky, scant, dim, amphibious, &c. &c. serve 
to demonstrate the justice of the opinion with 
which we ventured to set out. 





REGINALD DALTON. 
[Circumstances have yrevented us from con- 
nding our notice of this Novel (as is our use) in 

one Number; we return to the thread of the 
story where it was snapped last Saturday. } 

_ Iris but shortly to retrace our steps to no- 
tice that the Reginald before introduced, goes 
to Oxford in company of the also before 
mentioned Chisney, (brother of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, and a complete Fellow.) Their 


rings ws acquainted with a companion- 
traveller, Mr. Raiph Macdonald, W.S., a Sir 
Pertinax eg ae a with only the vavia- 


tion of being a limb of the law. This person is 


,| a pause, ‘of such a book as Ovid’s Epistles.’ 


selfish scoundrel, though his character is ably 
developed, and his appearances are rather 
amusing. As an example,—Mr. M. has been 
making a ridiculous thing of a Scottish Bishop, 
and the conversation thus proceeds : 


*** T perceive that their church is poor,’ 
says Reginald ; ‘bat I don’t see why they 
should not be worfhy men, ay, and right 
Bishops too, notwithstanding. The earliest 
among their predecessors were pgorer still.’ 

**¢ Ay, in truth were they,’ cries our kindly 
|\Scot; ‘and if nane o’ their successors had 
ever been richer, it would have been telling 
a’ body but themsels ;—but I crave your 
grace, young gentleman, ye’ll maybe be de- 
signing for thatline yoursel. Areyour freends 
thinking to mak a minister 0’ you, young man?” 


**¢ Indeed I have not thought much of these 
things as yet; but my father isin the church.’ 

‘¢* Hoo mony chaulders may’t run?’ 

*¢¢T beg your pardon, Sir, I really don’t—’ 

**¢ Hoot, man! I was only asking what the 
steepend might come to.’ 

**¢ Stipend, Sir! I really don’t understand 
you. He’s Vicar of Lannwell.’ 

¢¢ Ay, just so; and it’s a braw fat kirk I 
houp for your sake; for no doubt ye’'ll be 
ettlin to stap in Helper and Successor, when 
ye’re done wi’ your courses.’ 

“«« My courses /—Once more, Sir——’ 

*** Ay, your courses, your classes, your 
College courses,man ; how mony years will’t 
tak ye, or ye can be through the Hall?’ 

s¢¢ The Hall, Sir? L rather think I shall be 
of * * * College.’ 

<¢T meant the Deveenity-hall, man; bnt 
that’s a lang look yet. Wha’s your Professor 
0’ Humanity ?’ 

“«* Humanity, Sir! I never heard of such 
a professorship.’ 

‘*¢ Latin, then, man; I’m sure Latin and 
Humanity’s a’ ae thing.’ 

** ¢ Nay, indéed,’ said Reginald, laughing ; 
*I fear we're always to be at cross-purposes, 
Sir—TI_ fear we shall never understand each 
other.’ 

‘* «Nae great matter, maybe,’ muttered the 
Scot, wrapping his plaid close about his chin. 
—‘ Ye'll maybe have heard,’ he added, after 


“Surely, Sir, I have both heard of and 
read them,’ said Reginald. 

*¢ And yet, under favour, ye dinna appear 
to have made meikle hand of the twa bonniest 
and wisest lines in them a’ ;’ and with that 
he spouted, with an air_of considerable self- 


|time, till all at once, sits, the Baner-knecht, 
that rode before ns, halted. The mist, you 
will observe; liad been clearing away pretty 
quickly on the right hand, but it was dark 
enough towards the frout, and getting darker 
and darker; but we thought nought ont till 
the boy pulled up. ‘ Meinherr, Meinherr!’ 
leried the fellow, ‘I am afraid I hear the 
water.’’ He stopt for a moment, and then 
said, ‘ Stay you for a moment where you are, 
and I’}l soon see whether we are right”, With 
that, off he went, as if the devil was at his 
tail; and we, what could we do—we stood 
like two stocks—and poor little Ellen, she 
looked into my face so woefully, that I wished 
to God we were both safe in the blackest lidle 
of Bieche. In short, I suppose he had not 
golloped half a bow-shot, ere we quite lost 
sight of the fellow, but for several minntes 
more we could hear his horse’s hoofs on the 
wet sand. We lost that teoo—and tlien, sirs, 
there came another sound, but what it was 
we could not at first bring ourselves to tin- 
derstand. Ellen stared me in the face again, 
with a blank look, you may sweat; and, 
§ Good God!’ said she at last, ‘I am certain 
it’s the sea, uncle??—*‘ No, no!’ said I, 
‘ Listen, listen! I’m sure you are deceived.’ 
She looked and listened, and so did I, sits, 
keenly enough ; and, in'a moment, there came 
a strong breath of wind, and away went the 
mist-driving, and we heard the regular heav- 
ing aud rushing of the waters. ‘ Ride, ride, 
my dear uncle,’ cried Ellen, ‘ or we are lost ;’ 
and off we both went, galloping ashard as we 
could away from the waves. My horse was 
rather the stronger one of the pair, but at 
length he began to pant below me, and just 
then the mist dropt down again thicker and 
thicker right and left, and I pulled up if a 
new terror, lest we sliould be separated ; but 
Ellen was alongside in a moment, and, faith, 
however it was, she had more calmness with 
her than I could muster. She put ont her 
hand, poor girl, and grasped mine, and there 
we remained for, I dare say, two or three 
minutes, our horses, both of them, quite 
blown, and we knowing no more than the 

man in the moon where we were, either by 

the village or our headland.’ 

** The old gentleman pansed for a moment, 

and then went on in a much lower tone— [ 

feel it all as if it were now, sirs; I was like 

a man bewildered in a dream. I have some 

dim sort of remembrance of my beast pawing 

and plashing with his fore feet, and looking 





satisfaction, in his broad coarse note, 
—‘ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, } 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ ”’ 


At Oxford Reginald becomes acquainted | 
with an old Catholic priest, Keith, and his | 
niece (as given out) Miss Hesketh. With the | 
latter he falls, as a novel requires, violently 
in love. There is a tediéus account of an 
Oxford row between gownsmen and towns- 
men; and much of the author’s sketching | 
is expended on Oxford squabbles, College | 
manners, College ribaldry, and, we fear, Col- 
lege caricatures, which possess little interest 

beyond the latitude of Carfax. Inshort, there | 
is a good deal of it unintelligible ; and we are | 
glad to escape from its freshmin-pedantry, | 
to offer a better sample of the author in the 

recent escape of Mr. Keith and Miss Hesketh 

from Germany. The attempt led them over 

the sands near Dorf ;—Keith is telling the | 
story: 








represented as a Whig, and ultimately a base, 


| 
“<*¢ Well, sir, we did get on,’ he proceeded ; | 
‘and we got on bravely and gaily too, for a 


down and seeing some great slimy eels— 
never were such loathsome wretches—twist- 
ing and twirling on the sand, which, by the 
way, was more water than sand ere that time. 
T also recolléct a screaming ‘in the aif, and 
then a flapping of wings close to my ear 
almost, and then a great cloud of the séa- 
mews driving over us away into the heart of 
the mist. Neither of us said any thing, bat 
we just began to ride on again, though, God 
knows, we knew nothing of whither we wete 
going ; but we still kept hand in hand. We 
rode a good space, till that way also we found 
ourselves getting upon the sea; and so round 
aud round, till we were at last convinced the 
water had completely hemmed us all about. 


There were the waves trampling, trampling 


towards us, whichever way we tarned our 
horses’ heads, and the mist was all this while 
thickening more and more; and if a great 
cloud of it was dashed away now and then 
with the wind, why, sits, the prospect was 
but the more rueful, for the sea was round us 
every way. Wide and far we could see nothing 
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but the black water, and the waves leaping 
up here and there upon the sand-banks 


that cut me to the very heart. Ellensat and 
h 





s¢¢ Well, Sir, the poor dumb horses, they 
backed of themselves as the waters came 
gushing towards us. Looking round, snort- 
ing snuffing, and pricking their ears, the 

wr things seemed to be as sensible as our- 
selves to the sort of condition we were all in ; 
and while Ellen’s hand wrung mine more 
and more closely, they also, one would have 
thonght, were always shrinking nearer and 
nearer to each other, just as they had had 
the same kind of feelings. Ellen, I cannot 
teil you what her behaviour was. I don’t 

. believe there’s a bold man in Europe would 
have behaved so well, sirs. Her cheek was 
white enough, and her lips were as white as 
if they had never had a drop of blood in them ; 
but her eye, God bless me! after the first two 

or three minutes were over, it was as clear 
as the bonniest blue sky ye ever looked upon. 
I, for my part, I cannot help saying it, was, 
after a little while, more grieved, far more, 
about her than myself. I am an old man, sirs, 
and what did it signify? but to see her at 
blythe seventeen—But, however, why should 
Imake many words about all that? Iscreamed, 
and screamed, and better screamed, but she 
only squeezed my hand, and shook her head, 
as if it was all of noavail. I had shouted till 
I was as hoarse as a raven, and was just 
going to give up all farther thoughts of making 
any exertion; for, in truth, I began to feel 
benumbed and listless all over, my friends— 
when we heard a gun fired. We heard it 
quite distinctly, though the mist was so thick 
that we could see nothing. I cried then; 
you may suppose how I cried; and Ellen ‘too, 
though she had never opened her lips before, 
cried as lustily as she could. Again the gun 
was fired, and again we answered at the top 
of our voices; and then, God bless me !—was 
there ever such a moment? We heard the 
dashing of the oars, and a strong breeze lifted 
the mist like a curtain from before us, and 
there was a boat—a jolly ten-oar boat, sheer- 
ing right through the waters towards us, per- 
haps about a couple of hundred yards off. A 
sailor on the bow hailed and cheered us; but 
‘ou may imagine how far gone we were when 
i tell you that I scarcely took notice it was in 
ENGLISH the man cried to us. 

" «6Jn five minutes we were safe on board. 
They were kind, as kind as could be—good 
jolly English boys, every soul of them. Our 
boor lad was sitting in the midst of them with 
a brandy bottle ac his head ; and, poor soul, 
he had need enough of comforts to be sure, 
for to Heligoland he must go—and three 
horses lost, of course—besides the anxiety of 
his friends. 

“**It was a good while ere I got my 
thoughts anyways collected about me. El- 
len, poor thing, sat close nestled beside me, 
shaking all over like a leaf. But yet it was 
she that first spoke to me, and, upon my soul, 
I think her face was more woeful than it had 
ever been when we were in our utmost peril ; 
it was a sore sight truly, that had made it so, 
and the poor lassie’s heart was visibly at the 


bursting. There were our two horses—the | 


poor dumb beasts—what think ye of it ?— 
there they were, both of them, swimming just 
by the stern of the boat. And our honest 
Bauer, God bless me! the tears were runnin 

over his face while he looked at them; an 

by and by one of the poor creatures made an 
exertion and came off the side of the boat 
where the lad sat, quite close to ourselves, 
with an imploring look and a whining cry 


bed by me, but every now and then she 
bolted up, and it was all I could do to hold 
her in her place. At last the poor beast made 
two or three most violent plunges, and reared 
himself half-way out of the water, coming so 
near the boat, that one of the men’s oars 
struck him on the head ; and with that he 
groaned most pitifully, snorted, neighed, and 
plunged again for a moment, and then there 
was one loud, shrill cry, I never heard such 
a terribl@sound since I was born, and away 
he drifted a-stern of us.—We saw him after a 
very little while had passed, going quite pas- 
sively the way the current was running, the 
other had done so just before; but I’ve been 
telling you a very long story, and perhaps 
you'll think about very little matters too. As 
for ourselves, we soon reached one of the 
transports that Sir George Steuart had sent 
to fetch off the brave Brunswickers.’” - - - 


Without entering into minutiz, we shall 
content ourselves with telling that the dissi- 
pations of Reginald at College are redeemed 
by partial triumphs of love for this Ellen. 

is vacation at home is well delineated, and 
his fond father’s sacrifices feelingly unfolded. 
His return to Oxford is, however, unfortu- 
nate, for Chisney endeavouring to supplant 
him, ala Joseph Surface, is detected and 
severely wounded in a duel, and much dis- 
tress ensues. A scene or two with old Keith, 
and of the lovers, are skilfully finished, and 
the fable advances, under various circum- 
stances, to its consummation. At the Hall 
the squire and his daughter die. Sir C. Cat- 
line, or rather his daughter, succeeds to the 
estates; but ‘in the end law subtleties, too 
tedious to be by us unfolded, restore Kegi- 
nald to the’ patrimony of his ancestors, and 
bless his arms with the girl of his heart. 
London scenes rather trite, an elopement, 
and sundry other incidents, are fully brought 
forward ; but it must suffice to say, that in 
delineating character, and in natural as well 
as acute observation, the author displays very 
considerable talent. His book will bear a 
close examination, and in spite of the faults 
we have indicated, it will not fail to interest 
and entertain the lovers of well contrived 
and ably written fiction. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XYLOGRAPHY. 
In the library of Baron Von Hengel, (Privy 
Counsellor to his Majesty theKing of Bavaria,) 
who died in October last, there is among 
many other excellent works, which will soon 
be sold by auction, A Confessional, or Mirror 
for Penitents, according to the Ten Command- 
ments; which I particularly recommend to 
the attention of antiquaries and men of learn- 
ing. This book is certainly one of the oldest 
productions of Xylography, and is excessively 
rare. It consists of eight quarto leaves in 
two layers, dne of two leaves, the other of 
six. There is no author’s name, title, place 
where printed, printer's name, nor date; 
neither are there any catch-words, signatures, 
or pages. There is no punctuation except 
the = and the full stop. The contents are 
merely a confession according to the ten Com- 
mandments. It is printed with entire blocks, 
and has twelve pages of text, and two dif- 
ferent representations of our Saviour suffer- 
ing (homme de douleurs.) One of these is 





printed twice, viz, on the Ist and the 11th 








pages, and one page (the 2d) is blank. It is 
evidently perfect. The representation on the 
Ist page, which serves as a title, shows onr 
Saviour with both handsheld up. He stands 
on a floor paved with small squares, bordered 
with larger ones, which is drawn (though not 
correctly) in ——? running to the 
point of sight. ehind him is a curtain 
fastened to a rod by rings and loops, with an 
Arabesque border, and at the bottom a fringe : 
the ground of the curtain is white. The Ara- 
besque flourishes are black strokes from one 
to two lines broad. The figure of our Saviour 
is merely in outlines ; almost all the strokes 
are equally thick, some of them nearly a line 
broad. We sve the five wounds. He has a 
crown of thorns on his head, and round it a 
glory formed of two lines, with a cross, which 
is black in the middle. The height, including 
the strokes of the border, is five inches, the 
breadth three inches eight lines (French 
measure.) This figure is repeated on page 11. 

The second print also represents our Sa: 
viour, standing, with lifted hands, The five 
wounds are seen, (the wound is here on the 
right breast.) The crown of thorns resembles 
rather a twisted rope; and in the glory the 
inner line is notched. The black cross is also 
here. Above his left is the half figure of God 
the Father, holding in his hands two tables 
on which are the ten Commandments. Over 
the right hand is the Holy Ghost in the form 
of a dove, which has likewise a glory round 
the head. _ On the left side, below, Moses is 
kneeling ; and on the right, a man and a 
woman in the dress of the times, in the atti- 
tude of prayer, All the objects are mere out- 
lines, only the skoes of Moses, and of the 
man who is, praying, are quite black. The 
lines are all of one breadth, without light and 
shade. Height, with the border, five inches 
eight lines ; breadth, three inches nine lines. 
This wood-cut fills page 4. 

Both these cuts are evidently of the very 
earliest period of the art, and particularly 
resemble, among other productions of that 
age, the celebrated St. Christopher, with 
the date 1423, which was in the Carthnsian 
Convent at Buxheim, and which Von Mur 
caused to be ent anew by Sebastian Roland, 
of Nuremberg, in 1775, and inserted in his 


| Journal of Art. I am inclined to believe that 


our Confessional is of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the costume of the 
figures resembles that of those times. 

The height of every printed page is five 
inches ; and including the initial letters, which 
project at the top, and the flovrishes at the 
bottom, five inches seven lines. The breadth, 
as the lines are of unequal lengths, three 
inches two lines, and in the broadest places 
three inches seven lines; it is therefore an 
octavo. The lines are very straight; the 
two sheets of paper employed are folded in 
quarto, as may be seen by the paper-mark, 
which occurs twice in the fold. It is an ill- 
formed ox’s head, with a jong line in the 
middle of the horns, crossed above by two 
short lines, which thus form a sort of star. 
The 3d, Gth, 7th, Sth, Sth, and 12th pages 
have twenty lines; the 13th, twenty-one ; 
the 5th, nineteen; the 10th, ten; the 1th, 
seventeen ; the 15th, eighteen; the 16th nine 
lines. The character is like that which Albert 
Diirer calls the Old Obsolete Text, of which 
he gives a specimen; but it appears to me to 
be evenolder than that described by A. Diirer. 
We have the J ten times as an initial capital; 
it is each time composed of quite different 
strokes, is from six to nine lines high, aud 
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ly comes down a line and a half into 
the text, (that is, to the middle of the second 
line,) and projects four lines above. The 
other current letters are J, q, a, two lines 
high; h barely three; be, bo, da, de, do, pe, 
po, pp, are frequently joined close together 
so as to form one letter. In general most of 
the letters are joined, and sometimes whole 
words; ¢.g. in the first line of page 9. Over 
the u there is sometimes a little ring, a small 
ware, two commas, a single comma, and 
en nomark. The v, which at the beginning 
of words supplies the place of u, has then, in 
some places, such a mark. The i often has a 
comma; the i and 6 sometimes one, some- 
times two dots. The y too has sometimes two 
dots, or a bent dash over it. A dot serves 
as an abbreviation of z, er, and ern; and for 
n, m,d, and re, a dash a little bent, above or 
immediately after the letter to which the ab- 
breviation belongs. The full stop is frequent 
often after every word, and supplies the 
lace of the comma, which occurs but twice, 
in the fourteenth and last lines of page 8. 
Atthe end of a Commandment the stop is 
composed of three dots placed in a triangle. 
Numerous indications show that the text was 
written on the wood, and so cut to make it 
look like a Ms. It would be impossible to 
print like this with moveable types. Inseveral 
places we may see that the block, not being 
sufficiently cut away, has left an impression ; 
here and there "an of letters are wanting, 
as if chipped off. 

The paper is pretty thick and white, the 
ink remarkably black and brilliant, and the 
impression so equal and sharp, that it coukd 
not well be done by a common press. 

As E have said above, the first wood-cut 
serves for a title, and the back of it is blank. 
The Confession begins on the third page. The 
first and seventh Commandments occupy two 
pages each; the others each a page. 

This very rare book is not mentioned by 
Panzer in his Annals of Ancient German 
Literature, though he speaks of several simi- 
lar ones from 1480 to.1617, and one without 
date, which Zapf places in 1472. It was like- 
wise unknown to several learned men to 
whom it has been shown. I have looked for 
it in vain in the few bibliographical works 
which I could consult here. Only Papillon, 
in his “ Traité Historique et Pratique de la 
Gravure en bois,” tome 1. p. 115, says, “ Les 
confessionalia, imprimés, dit-on, en 1440, 
d'abord 4 Haarlem, puis en 1450, a Mayence; 
Livre, dont l’existence n'a jamais été con- 
statée.” Whence he took this information 
is to me unknown, but probably from a work 
which attributes the discovery .of printing to 
L. Coster. I think it must mean the book I 
have described. I consider it as coming from 
the banks of the Rhine, printed perhaps at 
Mayence, because many expressions usual in 
that country occur in it. This copy is clean 
and.in good preservation. All the leaves 
have a broad margin of nine to eleven lines, 
(except the seventh, the front margin of which 
18 only three’ lines ;) the height of the paper 
is therefore seven inches three lines, the 
breadth four inches nine lines. 

ves have a few trifling worm-holes in the 

margin. At present it is very neatly done up 
in boards, covered with red morocco paper. 

Freperiek CHaries Rupprecut, 


Painter and Form-cutter. 


Bamberg, March 1823. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ON THE STATE OF MUSICALTUITION IN FRANCE. 
From the Revue Encyclopédique. 

Tne art of Musical Instruction makes a 
daily progress, at which the amateurs of 
music may well rejoice. They flatter them- 
selves that the love ef song, so natural to our 
country, will ere long be under the influence 
of the purest taste in all classes of society, 
and that, in that respect, we shall cease to 
envy Italy. Since our last article on the sub- 
ject, several happy innovations, which we are 
about to describe, have still further improved 
the various modes of teaching music. 

M. Pastou, having improved on the method 
of the late M. Galin, has arrived at results 
which appear almostincredible. The ‘ Lyre 
harmonique,” wkich he has just published, is 
a collection of the 72 lessons of his complete 
course, which lasts six months, After that 
time the greater number of his pupils are 
qualified to read at sight, to write, on hear- 
ing, every description of music, to transpose 
in every tone and in every key, and even to 
sing bravuras. It is by using the five lines 
without cliffs or notes that M. Pastou’s scho- 
lars learn to decipher the most complicated 
pieces of music ; while the professor, armed 
like a magician, with one and sometimes with 
several little wands, makes them chant from 
this blank, pieces of three or four parts. 
M. Paston has no pretension to be the inven- 
torof the process heemploys. Like M. Galin, 
he has had recourse to ancient sources, and 
has rendered them productive. From the 
article “ Rhythme,” in the Encyclopédie, he 
has derived the principles of time. The 
“ Code de Musique” of the celebrated Ra- 
mean, the writings of Sebastian, Haydn, and 
Jacob’s method, have furnished him with the 
idea of the blank lines, and even of the musi- 
cal hand. By the latter name is indicated 
the system of the four fingers and thumb 
spread out parailelly, and a little separate, 
so as to represent the five lines, on which is 
laid the end of the tore-finger of the other 
hand at the place that onght to be occupied 
by the note which it is required to sound. 

M. Wilhem continues to be very successful 
by his mode of mutual instruction. This 
learned and modest professor has just pub- 
lished the third and fourth Numbers of his 
work, which contain—an Explanation of 
Technical Expressions—a Summary of the 
Progress of the Art—the Conclusion of the 
Principles of Time—the Marner of employ- 
ing the different Keys—and the most simple 
Intonations. Aware of the importance, to 
certain execution, of a knowledge of the law 
of the succession of chords, M. Wilhem 
teaches his pupils the first principles of that 
art. 

M. Choron’s method does not resemble 
either of those to which we have alluded. 
Conscious of the different degrees of talent 
of his different pupils, he does not compel 
those who are happily organized to advance 
only as slowly as those who are less favoured 
by nature. M. Choron has published the 
scale (solfége) which he uses. It is extremely 





iuseful, and may be adopted by any teacher, 
A couple of 


whatever may be his actual mode of instruc- 
tion. M. Choron divides his class into three 


too.much a me to adhere to this prin- 
ciple uniess he found it beneficial. 

A knowledge of the rales of musieal com- 
position is not sufficient. A long exercise of 
those rules is necessary in order to apply 
them without difficulty, and without violating 
the principles on which they are founded. 
M. Perne has just published a course of les- 
sons for this purpose, which was yery much 
wanted, and which will increase. his repu- 
tation. 





STARCH. 
A GREAT improvement has been made in the 
manufacture of starch by M. Herpin, of 
Metz. In the ordinary method, for the pur- 
pose of decomposing and destroying the 
gluten which conceals the starch, flour is 
allowed to ferment for a‘fortnight or a month 
with a certain quantity of water ; by which 
means ammoniac is disengaged, and a very 
fetid odour is spread through the manufac- 
tory. M. Herpin makes starch in the course 
of an hour, by a process by which he obtains 
at once both the gluten and the starch, with- 
out having to endure any odour whatever. 
To effect this, it is sufficient to knead the 
flour with a few drops of water, in a bag of 
fine linen. The water carries off the starch, 
and the gluten remains in the bag. The water 
and the starch are passed through a silk 
sieve, and are received into a vessel. When 
the starch is deposited, the water is poured 
off; and contains a quantity of saccharine 
matter, which may be advantageously em- 
ployed in the preparation of some cheap 
verage. ' 





LINEN BLEACHED WITH LIME. 
Every body knows the injury which is done 
to linen by bleaching it with lime. Itis easy 
to detect linens which haveheen so bleached, 
in the following manner :—Cuat off a scrap of 
the new linen which you wish to examine, 
put it into a glass, and pour upon it several 
spoonfuls of good vinegar. If the linen con- 
tain lime, the acid will excite considerable 
effervescence accompanied witha slight noise. 
Otherwise, no effect is produced. 





LEARNED SOCIZETIZS. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

THE first public meeting of the Fellows of 
the new Royal Suciety took place on Tuesday ; 
a day likely, from that circumstance, to 
memorable in the history of British literature. 
The learned and much-esteemed Bishop of St. 
David’s, who, during all the period passed in 
maturing the plan agreeably to His Majesty’s 
direction, has acted as president of the Pro- 
visional Council, took the chair, and opened 
the business by reading an Address, of which 
we have had the good fortune to obtain a 
copy. It takes a clear, unaffected, and com- 
plete view of the origin, state, and objects of 
the Society, and we have very high gratifica- 
tion in laying it before the literary world: 


DISCOURSE READ AT THE MEETING BY THE 
BISHOP OF 8T. DAVID’S. 

Anxious, as I have been, that the Chair, in 

which you have done me the honour provision- 

ally, to place me, should have been filled by some 





sections, and his scale into three parts. The 
principle which he thinks ought to be pur- 
sued, of not allowing any air, by which the | 
memory of the pupils may be assisted, and | 
of making the melody of his lessons result 


' 


person whose rank, and experience, and talents, 
would have done justice to your choice, and have 
been not unworthy of that princely munificence 
which founded and which patronizes the Society 
which is here assembled to hold its first public 
mecting on this day; yet I am fortunately re- 


from the anion of the parts, is criticised by } lieved from the difficult task of laying before you 
| masters of the art. But M. Choron-has had/ an exposition of the views, and objects, and ad- 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





THE 
vantages ofa 


of — Literature; by the 

ample statement which: has been seemed the 
Provisional Council of the Society, of which state- 

: Ment such parts as will be more immediately in- 


ing-to the Meeting, will be read by 
\ after the recital of the Constitution 
" and Regulations of the Society. | have therefore 
littlé more, on this occasion, to do, than to state 
briefly the origin of the Society, and its progress 
to that consmnmation at which it has arrived 
His Majesty's gracious approbation, with whic 
it has been very recently honoured. 
To His Majesty’s love of learning, and desire 
@ Bae. he Literature of his couutry, the 
ty Owes its existence. A general outline of 
a Soviety of Literature having been, ‘by His 
Majesty's command, submitted to His Majesty 
on the 2d of ‘November, 1420, it was His Ma- 
ty’s pleasure that a Society should be formed, 
prmeting this general ontline with such 
ations as might be necessary to give 
the proposed Institution. Acting 


Majesty’s ious and unsolicited 
commission, sh brovisional Council of the So- 


ciety employed their utmost diligence and circum - 
specton to frame such Regulations as appeared 
to thei ‘best calculated to accomplish His Ma- 
jesty’s patriotic views; and to guard his truly 
munificence from oe eg and abuse. 

‘he Provisional having executed, to 
the hestiof theirjudgment, the commissiou thus 
ly entra to, them, the Constitution 

R ions. of the Society were submitted 

is on the 2¥th of last month, for 

is sanction. ‘This sanction was 


a 
sgt i uuder the sign manual, and in terms of 
most wrebeton on the 2d instant. 


His Majesty’s approbation of the Society under 

any form would have been a stimulus to our best 
exertions; but. the: Royal endowment, which 
ives to»the ‘Society two gold Medals of fifty 

‘ value each, to be adjudged annually to 
of eminent. literary meri 

y they may ; and the nomination of 

t oe $0) yy are one hundred 

‘aineas each ann’ from the privy purse, are 

th rewards for t literary bervices b the pub- 
lié, a¥ cannot fail to have a 

g generation. 

‘The ciety, which has thus originated from 
the King, has been formed under His Ma- 
jesty’s commission,.we are here assembled this 
day to bring into public operation and activity, 
the recital of the Royal sanction, together with 

the Constitution and Regulations of the Society, 
aud by the Election: of its Council and Officers 
- for the ensuing year, thus, at length, under the 
authority of our Royal Founder and Patron 
giving to Literature a corporate character an 
presentation, which it possessed in almost 
every other country but our own 3 and which, in 
bar pe and the Arts pee | 
5 » great encouragement an 
of abstract and mechanical know- 


at a Society of Literature should have been 
so long wanting in a gosta pre-eminently dis- 
t by. its. works of History, Poetry, and 
cannot but excite surprise ; but it is 
not surp! ing that it should have originated from 
a Sovereign, the most distinguished for his clas- 
sical kno ibe and taste, since the reign of 
Queen ¥ 5 
: It will be our:imperative duty to do justice to 
His Majesty's magnificent design for the advance- 
m oars apse to promote: his benefi- 


ent 
cent an ws by our active ra- 
tion, oe effectually do, amaaiee 


weg ined =" ty, by 
vontribu terary stores soliciti 

-eonim from others who are not Mem= 
bers of the yand by inviting men of learn- 


-ingand taste to join our ranks, and unite with us 
in «of acause which may, in many 


eonduce to the hovour of our country, to 
the advancement of general learning, to ry ty 
provement of our age, to the correction of 


powerful influence on 


t, in whatever. 





eapticious deviations from its native purity, and 
{by the connexion which the cultivation of the 

igher branches of Literature has with: every 
thing that is morally good in society,) to the pro- 
motion of truth, of social order, and loyalty,— 
layalty in its genuine sense, not only of personal 
devotion to the Sovereign, but of attachment to 
the ates and institutions of our couutty. 

The interval which will elapse between this 
day and the month of November, may be most 
usefilly emp! in preparing materials of read- 
ing at our public Meetings. ‘Those materials will, 
by the Constitution of our Society, not embrace 
questions of Theology, or Astronomy, or Mathe- 
matics, or, Chemistry, or Natural History, or 
Music, or Painting, or any questions peculiar! 
and specially professional. But the Ancient His- 
tory of these and other branches of knowledge 
and art, and their general affinities, especially 
so far as they way have any bearing on subjects 
of classical tquiry, will by no means be foreign 
to our purpose. Our chief subjects, however, 
will be historic doubts and difficulties ; important 
points of Chronology and Geog phy: tmexplored 
— of Geography, especially of Greece and 

lestine ; the = and progress of Language 
in general, as well as of particular Languages, 
especially of our own ; the Theory of Grammar, 
the paprrrenen of our Lexicography ; illustra- 
tions of the Poets, Orators, and Moralists of an- 
tiquity, and of our own great Poets, from Chaucer 
to Milton ; corrections of the texts of ancient 

ters, from Manuscripts or eonjecture ; and 
notices of inedited Works of antiquity. Com- 
munications on these subjects, whether original, 
by the Members of the Society and by correspon- 
dents, or derived from the unpublished remains 
of our Langbanes, and Bentleys, and Porsons, 
and Burneys,, and other eminent Scholars, of 
which great stores are to be found in our Public 
Libraries, will be interesting and acceptable to 
the Society. 

This. paper was listened to with the most 
markéd attention by the assembly, and such 
signs of entire approbation as a polite and 
learned company might be expected to give, 
accompanied its reading, and distinguished 
its conclusion. The provisional Secretary 
then read His Majesty’s most gracious letter 
under the Sign Manual;* which we had the 
pleasure of inserting in our Gazette last 
week; and also the details of the Consti- 
tution and Regulations of the Society, and 
another exposition setting forth the benefits 
likely’ to flow from its establishment. The 
first, summarily describes the Institution to 
be “under the patronage, and endowed by 
the munificence of HIS MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE THE FOURTH, for the advance- 
ment of Literature—By the Publication of 
Inedited Remains of Ancient Literature, and 
of such Works, as may be of great intrinsic 
value, but not of that popular character 
which usually claims the attention of Pub- 
lishers:—By the. promotion of Discoveries 
in Literature:—By endeavours to fix the 
Standard, as far as is practicable, amd to 
preserve the Purity, of oar Language, by the 
critical ees of our Lexicography : 
—By the Reading, at Public Meetings, of 
interesting Papers on History, Philosophy, 
Poetry, Philology, and the Arts; and the 
Pablication of such of those Papers, as shall 
be approved of, in the Society's Trans- 
actions :—By the assigning of Honorary Re- 
wards to Works of great Literary Merit, 
and to important Discoveries in Literature; 
And by establishing a Correspondence 
with Learned Men in Foreign Coantries, 
for the purpose of Literary Inquity and In- 
formation.” 





* In our last Number, it was written hurriedly 
and by mistake, ‘ Privy Seal,” 


This view is further illustrated uuder the 
title of Means. 

** Phe Society proposes, Ist,—To promote 
by assistance from its funds, or otherwise, 
the publication, and, in. some. cases, the 
translation, of valuable Manuscripts, dis. 
covered in any public or private Collection, 

“ 2dly;—To encourage such discoveries by 
all suitable means. ; 

‘“* 3dly,—To promote the publication of 
Works of great intrinsic value; but not.of so 
popular a character as to induce the risk of 
individual expense. 

“* 4thly,—To réad, at its public Meetings, 


Y|such papers upon subjects of General Lite. 


rature, as shall have been first approved by 
the Council of the Society ; from which pa. 
pers a selection shall be made, to be printed 
jn the Transactions of the Society. 

* 5thly,—To adjudge Honorary Rewards, 
to persons who shail have rendered any emi. 
nent service to Literature, or produced any 
work highly distinguished for Learning or 
Genius ; provided always; that such work 
contain nothing hostile to Religion or Mo- 
rality. 

* 6thly,—To establish Correspondence 
with Learned Men in Foreign Countries, for 
the purpose of Literary inquiry and intor- 
mation. 

“Tthly,—To elect, as. Honorary Asso- 
ciates; persons. eminent for the pursuit of 
Literature; and trom these. to elect Asso- 
ciates npon the Royal Foundation, and upon 
the foundation, of the Society, as. circum- 
stances may admit.” 

The Society is to consist of Fellows and 
Associates ; and the latter forming the most 
novel feature in the ‘plan, we subjoin the 
definition given of them, 

** Associates.—His Majesty having, on 
tle 2nd of November 1820, been pleased to 
express, in the most favourable terms, His 
Royal Approbation of the plan of this So- 
ciety, and having Honoured it witb his Ma- 
nificent Patronage, by assigning to Ten As- 
sociates the Annual Sum of One Hundred 
Guineas each, payable out of the Privy 
Purse ,— 

* And also the Annual Sam of One Han- 
dred Guineas, as a premium for the best 
Dissertation on some important subject of 
Literature, since exchanged, with His Ma- 
jesty’s consent, for Two Medals, as Hono- 
rary Rewards, to be adjudged to Literary 
Works of eminent merit, and to important 
Discoveries in Literature ;— 

“ And The Society being desirous of se- 
conding His Mujesty’s Bounty, by the ap- 
pointment of an equal number of Associates 
on the Funds of the Society ;— 

“The Associates shall consist of two 
classes; the first class, composed of Royal As- 
sociates and Associates of the Society ; the se- 
cond, of Honorary Associates, trom whow tlie 
Associates of the first class shall be elected. 

Associates of the first class shall be per- 
sons of distinguished learning, and Authors 
of some creditable work of Literature; ten 
on the Royal Endowment, and the same 
number on the Funds of the Society. The 
whole number, both of the Royal Associates 
anit Associates of the Society, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Society. The 
appointment of the *ociety’s Associates shall 
take place at such time, and in such degree, 
as to the Council shall seem expedient. 

“No person shall be eligible as an Asso- 
ciate, unless recommended by at least three 





Members of the Council. 
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“ Every Associate of the first class shall, 
on his admission, choose some brancli of, 
Literature, and it shall be his duty, to com- 
munieate to the Council, once a year at least, 
a Disquisition. or Essay, on some point rela- 
tive to that branch of Literature so chosen 

peas of the Society is vested 
in a Council, consisting of the President, 

Vice President, and a certain number of the 

Fellows. The election to this important 

trust was the next. business which occupied 

the Meeting, and the following were the per- 
sons chosen by ballot; 
President.—The Lora Bishep of St. David's. 
Vice- Presidents 
The Lord Bishop of Chester, | Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 

The Lord Chief Justice, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The Rt. Hon, J.C. Villiers, |} Rev Afchdeacon Nates, 
The Hon. G. Agar Ellis, | | Colonel Leake. 
Council. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, James Cumming, Esq,, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, William Empson, Esq., 

Ht. Hon. Lord Morpeth, | ‘The Kev. Dr. Gray, 

Sir Thomas Acland, Bart., | Prince Hoare, Esq., 

Sir A. Johnstone, W. Jerdan, Esq., 

F. Chantrey, Esq., Rev. Archdeacon Prosser, 
Toylor Combe, Esq., | The Rev. Dr. Richards, 
The Rev. George Croly, The Rev, C. Sumner. 
Treasurer.—A. E. Impev, Esq. 
Librarian —The Rev. H. H. Baber, 
Secretary.*—The Rey. Richard Cattermole. 

Of these distinguished individuals, pre- 
lates, noblemen, and gentlemen, we may 
observe that a moiety, at least, were recom- 
mended to the honour conferred’ upon them 
by their zealous exertions, forthe last two 
years, in preparing the Constitution now 
approved by The King, and sanctioned by so 
gratifying a share of public accession; and, 
therefore, their names are not fairly liable 
to provoke comparison with, or excite jea- 
Jousy in, the most eminent literary charac- 
ters.t In succession, it is to: be hoped, the 
many great names which might be adduced, 
will take their rotation In these honourable, 
because patriotic, and efficient, bécause use- 
ful and unrewarded, offices. 

The unanimons elections having been de- 
clated by the appointed Scrutiveers, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, in a brief and hand- 
sone manner, described the zeal, the dili- 
genice, the impartiality, and the talent dis- 
played by the Chairman, in conducting the 

ociety to its present proud and auspicious 
station. He alluded to the many difficulties 

which had to be surmonnted; tor, like all 
infant Institutions, the Royal Society had 
had a multitude of prejudices and erroneous 
opinions to contend against, These bad dis- 
appeared before the steady advance of the 
design, and the diffusion of the truth, which 
explained its true eharacter and dissipated 
all the mistaken apprehensions which had 
prevailed concerning it, and, almost entirely, 
the hostility with which it had been (less cre- 
ditably) opposed. His Lordship concluded 
by proposing the thanks of the Meeting to 
€ President, the Bishop of St. David's, 
which, being seconded by Mr. Archibald 
mpey, was cariied unanimously. The re- 
spected Prelate also received the personal 
congratulations of the assembly, on the 
appy consummation of that object which 
had cmployed so much of his care, and ac- 
-Knowledged them in a. way which showed 


* The 





deferred, un 
Business of 


the increase in the Funds and 
: | Balliol Coll. ; Rev. J, Streynsham, Master Scholar 


Nowisation of a Second Secretary is 
the 








how deeply he was affected by the tributes 
he had so justly merited. 

The Council was appointed to assemble 
on Saturday; and the Meeting soon after 
broke up. 

Upon this subject it does not become ms 
to offer any obsefvations. The names of the 
Officers will suffice to demonstrate that this 
is purely a Literary body, as it purports, and 
as the King desired it to be,-and not in the 
slightest , degree. connected with politics. 
What effects it may produce no man can 
foretel, but that they will be important is 
more than probable ; and that they will be 
beneficial (to whatever extent they go), may 
as safely be predicated as that good frnit 
will be borne by an excellent tree, which we 
plant in a congenial soil ard clime. 

Speaking hunianly, this Tree of Knowledge 
has been platted by a Monarch whose great 
anxiety seems to be, to render his people as 
happy in peace as they have been miglity in 
war, and as glorious in the cultivation of 
letters as they are pre-eminent in other traits 
of national character: so planted, an en- 
lightened public are hastening forward to 
co-operate in the delightful task of fostering 
its growth to a rapid, and palmy, and potent 
maturity. There can be no question of its 
triumphant rearing, of its spreading far and 
wide, of its sheltering genius, and promoting 
the noblest purposes of literature—for it is, | 
at once, a truly Royal and a truly Popular 
Institution. 








Oxrorn, June 14.—In the Convocation, 
holden in the Theatre on Thursday, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted to the Ho- 
norary Degree of Doctor in Civil Law: 

Sir B. W. Guise, Bart., M:P:; Major-General 
Sir G. S, Browne, K.C.B.; E. Webb, Esq., M.P. 


After the above gentlemen had been pre- 
sented to their degrees, the Creweian Ora- 
tion was delivered by the Rev. Henry Hart 
Milman, M.A. of Brasennose, Professor of 
Poetry. Qn the conclusion of the Oration, 
the Prize Compositions were recited. The 
Latin Essay, spoken byMr. Edward Wickham, 
Fellow of New College, was on the subject 
of “The Condition of Slaves among the 
Ancients.” This was followed by the recital 
of the Latin Prize Poem: the subject ‘* Geo- 
logy.” Mr. C. A. Plumer, Fellow, and B.A. 
of Oriel, (the same gentleman who in 1821 
gained the Latin Essay, “de Auguriis et 
Auspiciis apud Antiquos,””) then read the 
English Essay on “ Public Spirit.”  Stone- 
henge,” the Newdigate Prize, followed. It 
was most eloquently repeated by the young 
poet, Mr. T. Stokes Salmon, of Brasennose. 
With this poem the duties of the Convocation 
ended. 

The two following names were omitted 
among the Bachelors of Arts on the 4th June. 

J. Hewlett Watson, Wadham Coll.; W, Smith, 
Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 

Yesterday the following Degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Bachelor and. Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. J. 
Gratwick Challen, M.A. of University Coll. 

Doctor in Medicine. —G.Hall, B,M. of University 
Coll., and one of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows, 

Masters of Arts.—G.N. Oxnam, Fellow of 
Exeter Coll.; Rev. R. Battiscombe, Merton Coll. ; 
Rev. J. Abbott, Pembroke Coll.; Rev. H. Taylor, 


of Balliol Coll. ; Rev. H. Monro, University Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. M.D. Alexander, Bra- 


CaMBRIDGE, Juné 13.—At the Congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : 

Doctor in Civil Law.—R. Wardell Trinity Coll. 
Barrister at Law. 

Buchelors in Divinity.—Rev. T. Greene, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi Coll.; Rev. J. S. Tozer; and 
Rev. R. Jeffreys, Fellows of St. John’s Coll. ; Rev. 
J.J. Cory, Fe'low of Sidney Coll. ; Rev, A. Irvine, 
Emmanuel Coll. ; Rev. W. Morgan, Queen's Coll. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Plucknett, St. John's 
Coll. ; W. Paynter, Trinity Coll.; Rev, F; Bed 
ford, Pembroke Hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev: J. Blake, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. W. Hall, St. Peter's Colt; ; 
Edwin Saundérs, Jesus Coll. 

The Chancellor's gold medal for the best 
English poem, by a resident utidergradwate, 
was on Saturday last adjndged to Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, of Trinity College: 
ject, Australasia, 


Sab- 





LETTER FROM ROME, 1 
Rome, April 1623, 

Tue search for antiquities this Spring has 
brought to light an uncommon number. of 
Statues. 

A very beautiful municipal statue, of the 
finest workmanship and in gond preservation, 
has been discovered in Falari, by Veseovati. 
The head of the Emperor was changed ae- 
cording to circumstauces. Thus, what the 
poor citizens of Rotwei] have been solaughed 
at fur doing with the, statue of the Emperor 
in their Town Hall, was practised in, the time 
of Trajan, We have already mentioned the 
finding of a square Chamber at Tor-Maranico, 
in which there were four statues, one of them 
aBacchus. In laying the foundation of a wall 
in Saint Maria Maggiore, four, fauns were 
found, of most beautiful workmanshipyand.in 
good preservation, One of themscemsto have 

een playing, and the other three to have 
danced, It is likewise worthy of observation, 
that one of these statues was found prepared 
in several places to be restored, Vescovati 
has bought the statues, and continues. the 
search. I hope that one of our Museums 
will be enriched by this, discovery, 

The Duke of Torlonia has begun an exca- 
vation at the grave of Cecilia Metilla, and 
has already found the roof of a temple, ora 
sepulchre, besides a bnst and several frag- 
ments. The workmen digging a drain before 
the Venetian Palace met with fragmentsof im- 
mense granite columns, and several buildings, 
the walls of which intersect. the present 
street in various directions. So: t was’ 
this destruction of Rome itt the mi ages, 
that perhaps scarcely twelve streets go in 
their former direction; they are mostly very 
narrow. 





FINnze ARTS. 
BRITISH ACADEMY OF ARTS IN ROME. 
Rome, May 28, 1823, 

A short account of the origin of this Academy 
was laid before the public in the month of Fe- 
bruary last. From thatstatement it will only be 
necessary to recapitulate, that the gratditons 
offers of assistance of a few patriotic indt- 
viduals, for the e of promoting the 
establishment of a National School for the 
Arts in Rome, having beéw accepted by the 
Artists residing there, it becante nh 
for them to make the scheme khown, th 
order to invite further subscriptions, and 
follow up the undertaking in which they had 
consented to embark. Sevéral disti 





sennose Coll,; H, L. Whatley, Pembroke Coll, 


individuals at once gave importance to the 
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plan by early and liberal contributions, and 
the gradual formation of a fund ‘has conti- 
nued to justify the expectations that were 
entertained at the commencement. These 
expectations have been more than confirmed 
by the patronage and encouragement of His 
ajésty, who has been graciously pleased to 
give his effectual sanction and assistance to the 
scheme. After such an auspicious begin- 
ning, it would ill become the English Artists 
at present in Rome, to omit to acquaint the 
public with the progress of an establishment 
which promises at so early a staze to real- 
ize the hopes of its well-wishers. The 
main oliject of the Institution, and the only 
-eondition on which the Artists received the 
‘first subscriptions, was and is the formation 
of a national and permanent School fur the 
Fine Arts in Rome; they therefore re- 
aolved, for the present, to apply the interest 
only of the money received, in defraying the 
current expenses of their Drawing Aca- 
demy, assisted by their own contributions. 
The only exception which has been made 
to this law, is the application of the liberal 
eontribution of the R 
ting wp a school for permanent use. The 
assistance afforded by an institution com- 
posed of a body of artists, and to which al- 
most every English student is indebted for 
his professional education, might, it was 
thought, be consistently appropriated to this 
purpose Such is the present state of the 
Academy for assisting the professional stu- 
dies of British artists in Rome.....With re- 
spect te future views, as the funds of this 
Academy increase, larger apartments will 
be taken, which will be gradually furnished 
-with casts from the antique, a library, and 
other means of assisting the artists in their 
studies, Should a considerable sum be raised, 
‘it nray-be thought advisable to hire or pur- 
chase a large house, and thus place the In- 
stitution, in some respects, on the footing 
of other acatlemies established in Rome by 
different governments in Enrope. It will 
“naturally be asked, who are the directors of 
this project, and how are they responsible 
to the public? A Committee will be ap- 
pointed, from time to time, from among the 
resident artists. The individuals composing 
the Academy are not fixed residents, and 
will gradually be succeeded by others re- 
sorting to Rome. In this respect the prin- 
ciple of the Association is analogous to that 
“of abody corporate in ea: The greater 
rtof the subscriptions has been received 
_In Rome, and the whole sum, or nearly so, 
is at present lodged there; but itis intended 
to transfer it soon to England, where trustees 
will be appointed. In the possible case of 
British subjects being excluded from the 
continent, the funds will continue to acca- 
mulate in England; but it would be prema- 
ture to discuss the question, whether, in that 
case, they could be applied to any other pur- 
pose without the general consent of the 
subscribers. 

The Artists cannot conclude this statement 
withont .congratulating the English Artists, 
in general, on the prospect of the estabiish- 
ment of a fund exclusively for the purposes 
of art; and they venture to indulge a hope 
that this provision for the education of) 
Artists in the. higher branches of their pro-| 
fession, will be ultimately extended: to the 
public employment ofall who are worthy, 
whether educated at home or abroad. 

A list of the subscribers may be seen at 





Messrs.Coutts’ where a book has becn opened 


for the purpose of receiving further sub- 
scriptions. 

Note—it is with pleasure we find ourselves 
enabled to adi to this gratifying communication 
from Rome, the following particulars of the sub- 
scription, the increase of which we earnestly 
recommend to the lovers of the Fine Arts.—Ed. 
| reir 200 ¢ 
Mr.Hamilton .... a 100 £ 
Duke of Devonshire . 100 2 wis 
Sir Watkin W.Wynn. 100 louis 
Sir ‘Phomas Lawrence... . . °° 50 
Duchess of Devonshire . . . . 
RoyalAcademy . . . 2... ¢ 
Unknown (by the hands of the Editor 

of the Literary Gazelte) . . . 
Duke of Bedford . . .. 2... 
— Wall, Esq.M.P.. . 2. . . 


25 louis 
5UE 


100 ¢ 
10 Jouis 





A pressure of matter, this week, induces us to 
stpone a few concluding remarks on the Exhi 
ition till our next; and the same cause excludes 
from our present paze a number of notices of 
works of art recently published, to which, now 
that the seasonable flood of Exhibitions is be- 
ginning to ebb, it is our wish to direct the public 


tberal’ arteution. Performances in Copper, Steel, Wood, 
oyal Academy, in fit-; pper, » Wood 


and Stone — portrait, landscape, characteristic 
illustration, and fancy productions, have accu- 
mulated beside us till we almost tremble to attack 
them; but the merits of many of these are such 
that-it will be no ungrateful task to make them 
wore generally known. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ae? SIN 
’Tis all too true—that faded cheek, 
That sunken eye, 
Those accents tremulous and weak, 
That tear, that sigh,— 
With idle hope I’ve watch'd thy brow 
From day to day ;— 
*Tis.vain —a little while, and thou 
Wilt piss away ! 


Nay, dear one ! cease that soothing look, 
That soothing tone, 

Thou dost not think that I could brook 
To be alone. 

Thou wilt not say that I could bear 
On this dear spot 

To seek thy footstep every where, 
And find it not! 


That Sun will shine as bright above 
In other days ; 

The Moon we us‘d to watch and love, 
Still win my gaze ; 

The flowers, that shar’d our gentlest czrte, 
May still bloom on, 

Our bird pour forth its song ; but where 
Wilt thow be gone ? 


Mine eyes must close—where can they seek 
For auzht so dear ? 

My lips be mute—why should 1 speak ? 
Thou wiit not hear ! 

So, dearest ! cease that soot’sing look, 
‘That soothinz tone ; 

Thou dost not think that I could brook 
To be alone! 


1840. Movos. 





THE SMILES AND ROSES: FOR MUSIC, 
O! yesterday that rose-bush wild 
Bloomed, now its bloom is gone; 
And yesterday my Lady smiled, 
Now all her smiles are flown, 


Yet long may she in beauty bloom 
Like that rose yesterday, 
Tho’ I, lost like its'sweet perfume, 
Shall wither and decay. Teurua 





LINES, 
The Sun that sheds-his evening fire 
On lonely Rura’s vane-topped spire, 
And sees the herdsmen entering there 
The still, sequestered ‘house'of prayer ; 
That Sun shall oft at even-tide 
Illume fair Rura’s turfet side, 
While on the listening ear there swells 
The chime of solemn evening bells, 
And shall that lovely fane decay, 
The hamlet’s murmur die away ? 
Shall time becloud such beauties o'er, 
And shepherds hear the bells no more? 
That Sun will shine, some vesper hour, 
On Rura’s desolated tower, 
The hamlet then a ruined spot— 
The swains and temple all forgot ! H. 
Whence are those tears? why are those azure eyes, 
Whose lustre emulates the diamond's glow, 
Cast down to earth? and why are heav'd those 
sighs ? [woe ! 
Sighs which bespeak a breast o’erwhelm’d with 
Can love then be the cause ? mysterious pow'r! 
Which bids both smiles to rise and tears to flow, 
Makes the same heart, within one transient hour, 
Th’ extremity of joy and sorrow know, 

No more, Eliza :—though those tears are sweet 
As the young dew-drop in the cowslip’s bell, 
Those sighs more odorous than the airs, which greet 

The orient morn, and of Spring’s beauties tell— 
Still—still, no more: bid sorrow leave thy brow, 
Complacency within thy bosom dwell— 
I ne’er can change, but still must be as.now, 
Till death shall life destroy, and love dispel, —M. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM COOMBE, ESQ. 

This gentleman, long known to the titerary 
world, died on Thursday morning at his 
apartments, Lambeth-road, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. He originally ex- 
cited great attention in the fashionable world 
by a poem entitled The Diaboliad, the hero 
of which was generally understood to be a 
nobleman lately deceased. The Tour of Doc- 
tor Syatax in search of the Picturesque, The 
English Dance of Death and The Dance of 
Life, The History of Johnny Que Genus, 
The Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax, 
(all illustrated from the designs of Mr. Row- 
landson,) were among his latest and most 
popular productions. He was also the anthor 
of The Devil upon Two Sticks ii England, 
and of several political pamphlets, which 
made a considerable impression ou the pub- 
lic, among which were The Royal Interview, 
A Letter from a Country Gentleman to his 
Friend in Town, A Word in. Season, and 
many others. He also wrote those Letters 
wich appear under the title of Letters of 
the late Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Coombe began 


life under the most favourable auspices. He 
| was educated at Eton and Oxford, . He pos- 


sessed great talents, and a very fine person, 
as well as a good fortune, which, unhappily, 
he soon dissipated among the high con- 
nexions to, which his talents and attainmeats 
introduced him, and he snbsequently passed 
throngh many vicissitades of life, which at 
length compelled ‘him to resort to literature 
for support. The Life of Mr. Coomse, if 
impartially written, would be preguant with 
instraction ; but those whose literary contri- 
butions might have provided materials, are 
probably most of them with him in the grave; 
and he will hereafter be chiefly reme 

as the auther of Doctor Sy ntax.—Daily Paper. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

: Paris, June 10, 1823. 
Le Comte de Forbin, Director of the Musée 
Royale, has gratitied French readers by the 
publication of his long-desired Souvenirs de la 
Sicile, The work is worthy of the author, 
both for the elegance of its style and the 
charm and simplicity of its descriptions. It 
is impossible to read without an interest, in- 
dependent of the composition, the narration 
ofthe author’s travels to Palermo, Agrigen- 
tum, Syracuse, Messina, and Mount Etna. 
The comparison of ancient and modern Sicily 
is more than interesting—it is affecting. This 
country,/once so glorious, so flourishing, has 
now nothing of its former greatness but its 
rains; of its glory, but recollection. Its 
ancient monuments, which time has merci- 
fully respected, mitigate the impression of its 
present degradation for the moment ; bat it 
is only to make it more painful and profound. 
The pride of the Sicilians takes refuge in the 
t.. The traveller visits their country, not | 
for what it is, but for what it was; and the 
state of brutishness in which the nation 
crouches amidst so many noble reliqnes, the 
very sight of which ought to excite an ardent 
enthusiasm for glory and the arts, opens a 
souree of forcible and sad reflections—reflec- 
tions which have no doubt produced the work 
of M. de Forbin. At the end of the volume 
is an article on India: thongh it has no con- 
nexion with the other part of the work, it 
will be read with pleasure ; and the whole 
will certainly increase the reputation of the 
author of Travels in Egypt and Nubia. M. de 
Forbin, who ranks even higher as a painter 
than as an author, ‘is now at work on a pic- 
tare of eighteen feet, which represents the 
army arriving, at gsun-rise, in the 
The French 


widst of the ruins of Thébes. 
soldiers, at the sight of the remains of thé 
city of a hundred gates, uttered a simul- 


taieous cry of admiration. M. de Forbin 
conld not have chosen ahappier subject ; and 
those who have been admitted into his study 
wite in considering this new composition as 
his chef-d’euvre. 

The ‘termination of the imprisonment of 
M, M. Joy and Jouy.in Sainte Pelagie, was 
celebrated by a cheerful and elegant banquet, 
at.which were assembled, their numerous 
friends. The Academie Frangaise sent to 
M. Jouy, one of its members, a deputation to 
express the pain his imprisonment had occa- 
sioned his brethren, and their joy at his retarn 
to his friends and his occupations. It appears 
that the-ministers have ill interpreted this 
attention on the part of the academicians, 
and have censured their civility. M.M.Joy 
and Jouy employed their time in prison on a 
work to which both contributed, entitled 
Les Hermites en Prison, ou Consolations de 
Sainte Pelagie. The first volume has ap- 
peared, and the first edition is already out 
of print. The prisoners denounce bitterly 
the: treatment which several literary men 

ve experienced in that prison, and. especi- 
ally that of M. Magallon. The chapter, His- 
toire de ma Chambre, is evidently from the ele- 
gant and easy pen of M. Jony. He informs 
WS who were his predecessors in that same 
sad chamber. Among others he mentions 
Josephine Beauharnais, since Empress of 
France ; and Mina, imprisoned by Napoleon 
on his return from Elba,—Mina, now one 

he most powerful arbiters of the destinies 
of his country, and more disliked and dreaded 





by the existing French government than by 


that it has replaced. There are in this vo- 
lume many anecdotes of the habits of the 
prisoners, and remarks and descriptions quite 
worthy of the Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin. 
The annuat Sitting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences on the 2d of this month, was opened 
by the distribution of the prizes proposed for 
the year. The readings then commenced. 
M. Fourrier, Mathematical Secretary, read 
an interesting Notice on the life and labours 
ot his predecessor M. Delambre, who died 
last year. M. Majendie produced a_curious 
Memoir on some recent discoveries relative 
to the Nervons Functions ; and cited the fol- 
lowing fact :—One of his patients having ex- 
perienced a violent disappointment, felt all 
the symptoms of approaching paralysis ; but 
the suspension of the nervous movement 
was so partial, that he could not take a step 
in advance, but had the faculty of perfect 
motion backward. When he wished to reach 
an object, he immediately involuntarily re- 
trograded, and could not possibly control or 
counteract this disposition, which lasted four 
months. It would be well for humanity if we 
were often affected with moral nervousness 
of a similar character. How. many evils 
should we avoid were we carried backward 
in proportion as onr eager wishes impelled 
us forward! M. Cuvier read the Eulogy of 
M. Haiiy, the mineralogist, removed by 
death since the last public meeting, M. Dupin 
terminated the Sitting by some. important 
considerations on the commercial energy and 
works of France and England. The English 
fancied his remarks were too favourable to 
France ; and the French thought he had the 
Angiomania. The truth is, he stated many 
striking facts, and endeavoured to do justice 
between the countries. He mentioned that 
in London alone, the length of the pipes em- 
ployed in conducting gas to the streets and 
houses of the metropolis, exceeded four hun- 
dred leagues, and that the water-pipes were 
stillmore extended. He further mentioned, 
that Great Britain, measuring only a quarter 
of the size of France, is cut by a thousand 
leagues of canal navigation, and trayersed in 
every direction by about 46,000 leagues of 
road, fit for tlhe conveyance of goods or land 
carriage. Theee details filled the audience 
with surprise and admiration. Ifa desire to 
imitate the English in enterprises of such im- 
mense utility, should be the result of the 
information amassed and communicated by 
M. Dupin, he will prove the benefactor of his 
country ; and this Sitting, otherwise remark. 
able for its length, and the number and qua- 
lity of the persons present, will’ prove the 
most important the Academy has ever held. 


June 16, 

One of our most eminent poets, M. Denne- 
Baron, has published a collection of Poems 
which arehighly esteemed. The Ode Zéphyre 
et Flore, aud the Poems entitled The Convent, 
The Lizard, and The Dying Mameluke, are the 
moat beautiful ; and the whole, in the age of 
Louis xiv. would have fixed the reputation 
of their author. 


Brissot Thevars has just published a little 








volume, fort piquant, The Almanack of Phila-| and even to attack him with personal vio- 





ples est le necessaire des hépitaux.”—“ Tous 
les Rois s’appellent fréres ; toutes les na- 
tions sont sceurs.”’—** Un puissant Monarque, 
au lit de mort, avouait a son heritier qu’il 
avait trop aimé la guerre. Celui-ci apprit aux 
siens que pour peu qu’on aime la guerre, 
c’est toujours trop.” 2 pak 

Le Diario di Roma announces an interest- 
ing discovery made in the month of April by 
some workmen, who were employed in the 
repairs of the Convent of St. Lucié. One of 
the party having found, near the surface of 
the earth, a finger and a part of the arm of a 
statue, new researches were made, and they 
discovered, at the depth of a few feet, five 
statues of the natural height. Three were 
Fauns, one a Sylene, and the fifth one of the 
Appiades. One of the Fauns is perfect, all 
the others are more or less incomplete ; but 
the executiou of the whole is very fine, and 
the polish of the surface exceedingly well 
preserved. 

The 24th of April last there was produced 
from one of the marble-quarries of Carrara, 
called Ravaccione, a block of marble of the 
greatest beauty, and of extraordinary dimen- 
sions—seventeen spans long, by sixteen spans 
four inches broad, and eight spans nine inches 
thick. Since the opening of the quarry they 
have not removed so large a mass. This block 
is to be embarked for Paris, and confided to 
the chisel of M. Dupaty, who is charged to 
execute the equestrian statue of Louis xm. 
to be placed in the Place Royale. The dif- 
ficulty of removing so large a marble from a 
mountain where there is as yet no regular 
road, excited the solicitude ot the Governor 
of Massa and Carrara, and the other — 
trates. They were present on the occasion, 
and a great number of persons of both sexes 
accompanied them. After their: inspection 
of all the preparatory measures, the opera- 
tion was commenced ; and the plans adopted, 
though extremely perildus in-their execntion, 
were carried into effect with an. address that 
astonished all the spectators. M. Henraux, 
Commissioner of the King of France at Car- 
rara, whose zéal for the-arts is most. praise- 
worthy, had prepared a collation amidst the 
blocks of the largest dimensions, one of 
which, presenting a superficies of twenty-two 
spans, served for a table. The governor, the 
magistrates, the ladies, &c. dc. seated them- 
selves as regularly as they could, and these 
celebrated quarries ‘never presented betore 
so picturesque and curious a spectacle. A 
young artist took a sketch of the scene at the 
time, and it is to be immediately engraved. 

Two' men of letters have lately thought 
proper to fight a dnel; their names are well 
known—M. Bory St. Vincent and M. Harel. 
They fought with pistols, and M. Bory St. Vin 
cent was slightly wounded. 

The representation of a new piece at the 
Vaudeville, entitled Nicolas Remy, gave oc- 
casion lately to a serious disturbance. A gen- 
tleman present expressed, by several hisses, 
his disapprobation of the numerous faults of 
that paltry composition. The hired clappers 
who now infest the pits of our theatres, had 
the impudence to insult the young Aristarque, 


delphia, or the Constitutions of Sancho Panca. | jence ; happily the honnétes gens flew to his 


Some of the maxims are not lost on the public : | 


aid, and the hired horde were driven out of 


“Un labovenr sur ses pieds est plus haut! the theatre. It is to be regretted that any 
qu’on gentithomme str ses genoux.”—‘* Re- | of our authors should attempt to'foree their 


cette pour faire un’ bon soldat. ‘Le courage | 


d’un lion, les jambes d’un cerf, le ventre 
d’un fourmi, la -patience d’un ane.”’—* On 


productions on the public by mercenary raf- 
fians. They not only lose their money and 
their pains in such a case, but, what is still 


devrait faire attention que le luxe des tem- | worse, their reputation. 





Bs 


Drory-Lane.— produced such aw 


overtiow on Wed y, that it was re- 
peated, for another benefit, instead of the 
andonnesd Othello, on Thuraday. . The play, 
with its forcible dramatic situations and its 
defects, ; does not require animadyersion at 
this time ; and we have only to notice that 
Kean, Yonng, and Cooper, threw into it a 
combination of talent which obtained very 
great applause. Many of the allusions which 
were:applicable to the affairs of Greece and 
Spain were caught up, and loudly cheered. 
‘awMarket THEAtTRE.—The Little Theatre 
opened on Monday, and has, during the 
week, debouched a tolerable force, though 
deprived of the effective co-operation of 
Joties; who has solong and steadily shone 
among the chief supporters of the summers’ 
campaigns. The entertainments were, Sum- 
nter Flies, A»Cure for the Heart Ache, and 
Family ‘Jars. | The. first, if we remember 
rightly, is an altered piece from Dibdin’s un- 
stecessful Farce of The Will for the Deed, 
roduced:some years ago at Covent-Garden. 
its greater meritnow, is that of being shorter ; 
forthere isnot much initto excite approbation. 
The: piot is familiar to the stage—the detec- 
tion of a knave by overhearing him mention 
the pe 0 aay awill, and the Sancho Panza 
jest.of giving the.documents of the property 
enclosed in a ‘cane, to ‘be held by the owner, 
while the rogue swears that he had 





ali that belonged to him in his own hands. 
os the principal merits of Summer 

ica, we apne = existence will be ap- 
propriately e ral. 

dn The Cure Sor the Heart Ache, Liston 

yed the old tailor delightfully ; and a Mr. 

Vining, from Bath, failed not to give rather 

ous.activity and loco-motion to Young 
» The stitching scene was ludicrous, 

l ed a tableau. Mrs. Orger, 
ag Mise Vortex, did justice to the character ; 
but: Miss Boyce has not the figure or looks of 
the interesting heiress. Mr. W. West pleased 

much in the rustic Oatlands, and Mr. 
Williams trusted particalarly to the wig off 
hig forehead, a3 usual with him, for giving 
droll effect to his personation of the Nabob. 
The rest of the dramatis persone were respect- 
able, or not quite so much. 

Ia the afterpiece Terry and Liston were 
full of excellent fooling, and kept a well filled 
house in fits of langhter. 

Qn Tuesday, a new Farce, called Mrs, 
Smith, was produced, It is of a genus get- 
ting rather common in this quarter ;, the in- 
cidents. depending on a similarity in names, 
and the mistakes consequent upon thit cir- 
cums » A married Mrs, Smith, and a 
Widow Mrs. Smith courted by a second love, 
are in. equivoeal situations, and the 
suspicions of husband and lover respectively 
are excited, till the ladies meet together and 

tan end tothe delusions. Liston, Vining, 
Williams, Mrs. Chatterley, Mrs. Orger (sub- 
sequently) Miss Boyce, sustained the prin- 
cipal characters, ave one nee been ee 

tly repeated.—On Wednesday, a Mrs. 
SS made a favourable debut, 
 VaAukHALL.-Qn Wednesday, a lowering 
, Was aneceeded by a dry though cool 
night, and the Waterloo féte at these brilliant 
went off with great eclat. Ro 
Fantoccini, fire-works, and all the 


VARIZETIE£S. 


The.6th, 7th, and 8th Cantos of Don Juan 
are announced for publication next month. 

A curious Heraldic work on the original 
institutions of the Princely Order of Collars, 
by Sir William Segar, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication, in one.small volume 4to, with eight 
coloured engravings. 


The first Part of a System of Anatomical 
Plates, with descriptive Letter-press, by 
John Lizars, FRE. will be published in a 
few days, and is intended to form a complete 
Treatise on the Bones. The second Part will 
represent the Blood Vessels and Nerves. 

A series of Picturesque Views of Edin- 
bargh, to be engraved by W. H. Lizars, are 
preparing for publication in monthly parts, 
to form one volume royal 4to. accompanied 
by a succinct historical account of the City. 
The first number may be expected on the first 
day of July. 

Scottish Knights.—It is worthy of remark, 
that the last Knight that was made in Scot- 
land before the union of the two kingdoms, 
and the last made since the Union, were both 
painters; the first, Giovanni Battista Medi- 
na, (cide Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
edit. by Fuseli;) and the last, Sir Henry 
Raeburn, who was knighted at Hopetoun 
House, when His Majesty visited Scotland 

last year. 


A scrap of Antiquity.—At a time when the 
custom of Ring wearing is of almost univer- 
sal adoption, it ay not be misplaced to ad- 
mit the glittering fingered, within the pale 
of onr Incubrations. In the course of our 
reading a tew mornings back (in a polyglot 
Dictionary, published in the year 1625, by 
John Minshew) our attention was diverted by 
the following observations nnder the article 

‘© Riag Finger,—Vetus versiculus singulis di- 
tis Annulum tribuens, Miles. Mercator. Stultus. 

laritus. Amator. Pollici, adscribitur Militi, seu 
Dociori. Mercatorum apollice secundum. Stul- 
torum, tertiam. Nuptorym vel studiosorum 
quartum. Amatormn ultimum.” 
By which it appears that the fingers on which 
annuli wére anciently worn. were directed by 
the calling, or peculiarity of the party. 
Were it 
A Soldier, or Doctor, to him was assigned the 

thumb, 

A Sailor, the finger next the thumb. 
A Pool, the middle finger. 
A ay b> or diligent person, the fourth or ring 


nger. 
A Lover, the last or little finger. 


Greek Independence.—The second edition 
has been published at Zurich of a work by 
C. M. ‘Hirzel, called ** An Appeal from the 
Prophets, in favour of the Deliverance of 
Greece, extracted from the Holy Seriptures.”’ 
The author, after describing what Greece 
might have been under another government, 
describes what she has been under the yoke 
which she is endeavouring to throw off. He 
predicts her ultimate triumph; exhorts all 
good Christians to fly to her assistance ; and 
endeavours to excite a generous and holy 
enthusiasm in her favour by a number of 
poetical songs and addresses, the materials 
of which he derives from the Psalms, and 
other parts of the Bible, 


Turkish Love of Literatwre !—The Ottoman 
Porte has given orders to sell by weight all 
the fine libraries at Constantinople. Among 





po an meationed those ef the Princes 


2 Whohave become the objects of the 
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and hate of that “despotic” govenie 
Gent, fa consequence of their wealth, pa- 
io wef Kamel . p 
gress Knowledge in St. ingo.— 
There has been lately established wePetak 
Prince an academy, in which are taught‘all 
branches of medicine, jurispradence, litera. 
ture, the principles of astronomy, &. This 
establishment is under the direction of Dr, 
Fournier-Pescay, a learned physician, well 
known in France by his contributions to the 
Dictionary of Medical Science. 

Russia. —Goldsmith's Roman History has 
lately been translated into the Russian lan. 
guage by A. Oguinsky, and published-at St, 
Petersbargh. Some years ago a translation 
of that work appeared at St. Petersburgh; 
but it was very incorrect, in consequence of 
being rendered from a French’ version of “it; 
M. Oguinsky’s translation is from the origi: 
nal, and is characterized by force, precisi 
and elegance of style.—A collection of ‘the 
Letters of Suwatof has recently bee pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh, under the name of 
“The Lite of Suwarot, traced by himself?” 
They are extremely interesting ; and prove; 
that if that illustrious warrior had not beén 
thrown by circumstances into the profession 
of arms, he might have equally distinguished 
himself in that of literature. ais 

New York.—There are at New York fifty 
churches and places of worship, attended by 
various religious sects, who live together in 
the peace and union which the Saga. 
scribes, They are as follows :—Ist, 
lics, 7; 2dly, Reformed Churches, 5; Sdly, 
Reformed German Calvinists, 1; 4thly, Ger 
man Lutherans, 1; 5thly, Presbyterians; 7; 
6thly, Reformed Presbyterians, 1; 7thly, Re- 
formed Associated Presbyterians, 84 j 
Dissenters, (Seceders) 2; 9thly, Baptists, 6; 
10thly, Freneh-Protestants; 1; 11thty, Bben- 
ezers, 1; 12thly, Methodists, 7; 13thly, Me 
ravians, 1; 14thly,'Universalists, 1; 16tlily, 
St. Peter, 1; 16thly, Cathedral of St: Pa 
trick, 1; 17thly, Ancient Meeting of Friends, 
1; i8thly, New Meéeting of Friends, 1; 
19thly, Jew Synagogue, 1; 20thly, African 
Baptists, 1.—Total; 50. ‘ 

Antiquities.—The bones of the celebrated 
Wittekind, a Saxon warrior, who maintained 
for three years the my ese oo of Germany 
against Charlemagne, had been ed 
since the year 1675 at Herford. They have 
reeently been transported to Enger, 
Minden, where they are kept in the sactis 
of the church. 

Remarkable Escape.—Berlin, 8th of May 
On the 11th of last month, at 8 o'clock in 
the evening, a violent current of air caused 
incredible ravages ovet a tract about two 
hundred paces in breadth, in Grosz-Slawsk. 
It entirely stripped the roof of the church of 
its tiles ; threw down several barns and other 
buildings in its course, and carried @ heavy 
casement from the steeple several hundred 
paces through the air. At Sterzelino itover 
turned a windmill ; and in and about Lagrito- 
nicki, near Kruschwitz, threw down at one 
gust a new windmill, five barns, and two 
stables. All this was the work of three 
minutes. The new windmill was whirled 
through the air like a shuttlecock over the 
head of a girl in the fields, who was almost 
frightened to death ; and when the mill fell 
to the ground not far from her with a dread- 
fal crash 
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Anatomy —The first part of a very fine ana- 
tomical work has lately been published at 
Paris, called “ Anatomical Plates of the Ha- 
man Body of the size of Nature, accompanied 
with Explanatory Observations by Dr.Antom- 
marchi, (formerly Anatomical Professor at 
Pisa, and afterwards with Buonaparte at 
St. Helena;) edited by M. de Lasteyrie.” 
fhe plates are admirably executed, The 
first three represent the entire body of an 
adult. The sub-cutaneous vessels, arterial 
aud veinons, are all exhibited, as well as the 
nerves that cover the first layer of muscles, 
Fach class of ozgans is distinguished hy a 
particular mode of exeention. Thus the 
muscles are represented by parallel series of 
lines and dots; the tendons by finer and 
closer lines; the arteries by lines and little 
oblique hatchings ; the veins by longitudinal 
and transverse lines, which very happily show 
their round forms; the nerves by straight 
lines; the lymphatics and their swellings by 
winding lines ; and so on, -It seems that the 
work bas excited generaladmiration at Paris. 

Chinese Rice.—The Chevalier Rosa has been 
endavouring, and with much success, to cul- 
tivate Chinese rice at Brescia, in Italy. In 
his first experiment, made in 1820, he ob- 
tained from only four grains, fifty-eight cars, 
containing 2680 grains. The harvests of the 
succeeding years have been equally produc- 
tive. 

Journal des Savans, May 1823.—Art.1. Mo- 
nete Cufichi dell’ I. R. Mused di Milano; re- 
viewed by M. Silvestre de Saty —2. Lord Byron’s 
Cain, Foscari,&c.; M. Vanderhourg.—3. Rotrou, 
Cuvres ; M. Reynonard.—4. Zurla, Disserta- 
zione di Marco Polo; M. Abel-Remusat.—5. Sir 
A. Edmonstone, Journey to two of the Vases ; 
M. Letronne.—6. Burder’s Oriental Literature ; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy.—7. Boulard’s Translation 
into French, of Berrington’s History of the Mid- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 


THE Gallery, with a selection of Pictures 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, is Open Daily, from 
Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
ppt - 


ls. Catalogue Is, 
(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture 


of “ Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” 
who have not already received their. Imp 





Ta t-vol. i2mo. price 9s, bds, with an 
of an oo Feast, 
[LLUSTRATION » Historical, Biographi- 
cal, and Miscellanenus. of the NOVE by the 
AUTHOR of “ WAVERLEY ;” with Criticisms, ge- 
neral and particular, by the Rev. R. WARNER, Rec- 
tor of Great Chaltield, Wilts. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


(CHAPEAU de PAILLE,—Just published, 
‘ by Hurst, Robinson, & Co. (Printsellers to His 
Majesty, 9), Cheapside, and 8, Pall Mall, a FINELY 
Executed ENGRAVING, by Mr. R. Cooper, of the 
lebrated ANTWERP BEAUTY, from Sit P. P. Ra- 








ions, ma 
receive them upon payment of the remainder of their 
Subscriptions, at the British Institution. 


yjce A 


bens,——Priats 10s. 6d. Proofs 11. ls. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. —The 
Committee of the Royal Academy of Music haye 
to inform the Subscribers to the Institution and the 
didates for admission, that a Ballot will take place 
for the Election of one Male Student, on Tuesday the 
15th of July. 
The Committee have further the honour to announce, 
that early in Julya Distribution of Prizes will take 
ace, when the Children who shall have obtained the 
rizes, and such others as are sufficiently advanced io 
Masic, will perform in a Concert.—Further particulars 
will be duly annoanced. Subscrip- 
tions. Annual. 
Additional Subscribers. £. s.d. £. 8.4, 
H.R.H. the Dake of Cambridge ....105 00 
H.R... Prince L. of Saxe Coburg .. 
H.R.H. the Dachess of Kent 0 
The Duke of Leeds 
Thomas Preston, Esq. (also 
scription in a 
‘The Hon. Greville Howard 
William Northey, Esq. M.P ¢ 
The Rev. Dr. Allot, Dean of Raphoe { 
Mr. C. A. Pettitt 
Mr. 'T. Martin 
Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. .........- 
Thomas St. Felix, Esq......+.+-++ 
The Puke of Grafton ote 
The Duchess of Devonsbire........ 
The Hon. Lady Marray 
Thomas Clarke, Esq. ...0++++++++5+ 
Lord Salioun..,.,......+- 
Lady Langham 0 
Henry Winston Barron, Esq. ...-.- 10 100 
J. A. Powell, Esq. ....-+.00+ eseses 10 0 0 
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die Ages ; M. Daunou. 


LIST OF WORKS’ PUBDISUED SINCE OUR LAST: 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, Vol. 1, 2 Parts. 15s. 
Lingard’s hong? | of England, 8 vols. 8yo. 41, 16s,— 
‘The Island, or Christian and his Comrades. by Lord 
paren. 8vo. 5s.—St. Aubyn’s Poems, 8vo. 63.— The 
ial Day, a Poem, with Plates, by Peter Coxe, 
royal 8vo. 21. 2s.; imperial 8vo. 5/. 5s.—The Road to 
Happiness, 8vo. 1s, Gd. sewed. —Sell-Delusion, or 
Adelaide D’Hauteroche, a Tale, 2 vols. 12mo.—Histo. 
rieal Notices of Two Characters in Peveril of the Peak, 
8¥0. 2s.—Tilloch’s Dissertations on the Apocalypse, 
Svo. 12s.—Parke’s Chemical Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 14s. 
—Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 8vo. 9s—Gray's Selecta 
atine, 12mo. Ss. sheep.—Trollope on the Mortgage of 
Ships, 8vo. 7s 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
JUNE. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday . .. 12) from 37 to 68]29°98 to 29.96 
Friday......13) from 43 to 72]29°85 to 29°82 
Satnrday....14/ from 55 to 71|29°81 to 29°80 
Sunday... ..15| from 56 to 68|29-88 to 30°04 
Monday .. .. 16) from 87 to 68|30°10 to 30°17 
Tuesday .... 17) from $7 to 69|30°20 to 30°18 
Wednesday. .18) from 40 to 5513014 to. 30-05 
- Prevailing winds—N.& NE. The 12th and 


V3th clear; clouds generally passing the rest of| J. H. Grifliths, Esq.... 
the week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many communications (too many to be particularized) 
fre unavoidably postponed ; others require that atien- 
es ud we shall not fuil to give them as early as 

sible. ’ 


iat diagrams compel us to lay aside 7”s obliging 


An Old Sailor shall hear from us soon, 

*,* We are prevented from replying to several Cor- 
Tespondents by the circumstance of envelopes and com- 
munications getting sometimes mingled in the mass of 
ur papers, and having no means (except an uncertain 
Comparison of manuscripts) to refer one to the other no 
bette able to give our answers. Those who favour 
‘Ss with letters should always be specific. 


Edward Majoribaoks, Esq. ...-...- 36 15 0 

Lord Garv Ww 100 

The Duke of Newcastle ........... 10 100 

C. A. M‘Kenzie, Esq 

Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq 

H. N. Turner; Esq.......... 

Lord Belgrave 

George Petre, Esq ) 

wager Countess Ponlett 5 

William Bell, Esq. (also a Subscrip- 
tion in Instraments). 10 

W. F. Campbell, Esq. 

John Leslie, Esq...... 

Paulet St John Mildmay, Esq. .... 

W.C. Dutton, Esq..........seeeeee 5 

Mr. George Hunt 

Viscountess Dungannon 

J. Sparke, Esq 

Colonel Davies, M.P........6-ee00% 

The Earl of Kenmare .......+.005+ 

Viscount Hawarden. ....+..00-6+006 

Lady Torrers.......0.ssseceseseees 10 

Richard Williams, Esq. ....-....+.+ Wi 

Mrs Beaumont 10 10 

John Ebers, Esq 

The Hon. Thomas Liddle 

Wm. Crole, Esq. ......-s2seeeseres 

Countess of Westmoreland 

Charles Biggar, Esq. ..........+0++ 

R. Sidebottom, Esq, ....++e+eeee0+ 

The Hon. Augustus Phipps ‘ 

A Friend to the R. A. of Music..... 

Rowland Stephenson, Esq. ee 
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Johu Dent, Esq. M.P. 
Mrs. Wm. Frere 

C. H. Townsend, Esq. 
Lady Shelley 
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In Instruments and Music. 
Thomas Preston, Esq......+--+++++- 52 } 
William Bell, Esq....... . 3 
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Messrs. Broadwood & Sons oe 


Goulding & Co. (ditto)..... 
| Monzani & Hill 8 
Schwieso & Co. (additional) 57 
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Tenterden-street, Hanover-square 
“ sth June, 163. ; 
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MES WEBSTER, Secretary. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Next week will be published, in one volame, Post Sve. 
ice lus. 6d. 

RIicH AND POOR 


“ Spare no arrows.”—John Knox. 
“ Theare, that some aske, how | dare so plaine 
Taxe the abuses, that I now see raigne; 
I muse as much, they dare say ill unto tt. 
Or dare to aske me, howe I dare to do it?’” 
* George Wither. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
T. Cadell, London. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS_DAY, 
In 12mo. price 96. 24 edit. of © ~~ 


BODY and SOUL. Consisting of a Series 
of lively and pees Stories, calediated'to excite 
the attention and interest of the Religions World. 


| 

Contents:—The Town Rector} ovcahiee} Painter 
—Merchant's vent a Penlieat -Un tartan Clee 

rical Conference—Lunatic u turgy-—- i 
—Athanbeiag Creed—Sea Cap a emetic Aarne 

Printed for Longman, Hurs', Rees, Orme, & Brows. 

Just published, , 
Body and Soul. Volume the Second, 


Lord John Russell on the Constitution, §é, &e. 








coos 


ecorct 


In 8vo. price 14s. bds. 2d edit, grea ¥ of 
AN ESSAY on the HIS of the G- 
LISH GOVERNMENT 20N' iy uN, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. e me. 
by LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 40 Brown. 
Of whom rye had, by tie same Author, © 

The Life of William, Lord Russell, with 
some Account of the Times in which he lived. 3@ edit. 
in 2 vols. 8vo, 14. 1s. bds. 

Don Carlos, or Persecution: a Tragedy, in 
Five Acis, Sixth Edition, 8vo. ‘price 4s. 6a. sewed. 





In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 19s. hds, 2d edit. % 
MEMO IRS of the late MRS. CATHERINE 
“*4 CAPPE. Written by HEPSELE. 

Printed for Longman, Hiatal, Mette rme, & Brown, 
London; and Wilson & Sons, York. 

“Mrs, Cappe was one of those characters who are 
the real ornaments of society, and on whom its happi> 
ness and respectability greatly o— It is invpossi- 
ble that the faithful delineation of an example like this 
can be useless, such candour and truth a 
by the autzor, such purity and elevatio r, 
such strong good sense, and such animating and bene- 
volent views of buman nature. The book a 
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ith 
n which wotild farnish wmple ma 
terials for volumes of fiction.”-——Mon, Rev, April ¥ 





In 4to. price 21. 2s. bds. 
(THE THIRD VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES; 
comprising the Keisns of Henry Vi. Edward TV. 
Edward V. Richard IU. and Henry VIE. 

By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
. Of whom may be had 
The two first Volumes, comprising the His- 
tory of England from the Norman juest to the 
Death of Henry V. Price 3/. 18s.—These e Volumes 
contain the History of England during the Middle Ages, 
and complete the Second Series of the English History. 


In the Press, and nearly ready, the 4th edit, of | 
The History of the Anglo-Saxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the end of their 
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. Jn Bvo. 12s. 
[HE SIEGE of JERUSALEM, a Poem. 
By CHA PEERS, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Post Svo. vol. 1, containing Six Cantos, 9s. 6d. 
[HE ORLANDO FURIOSO, translated 
into ish Verse, from the Italian of Ludovico 

Ariosto, with Notes. By WM. STEWART ROSE. 

' Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 

Third Edition, Fooiscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Uniformly with the Pleasures of Memo 4 
[TALyY, a Poem. By SAMUEL ROGERS. 
A few Copies of this Poem were printed off _in the 
winter before last, while the Author was Abroad. It is 
now corrected and republished with considerable addi- 

tions.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In 4to. with 27 Engravings, Ll. 11s, 6d. 
RELIQULE DILUVIANZ; or, Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains contained in Caves, 
Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other Geological 
Phenomena, attesting the action of an Universal Deluge. 
By the Rev. WM, BUCKLAND, B.D. F.R.S. F LS. 

Profeésor of Mineralogy and Geology in the University 
of Oxford.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street 
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In 8ve. price 7s. 64. bds. 
A TREATISE on MENTAL DERANGE.- 
MENT. By FRANCIS WILLIS, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In a neat volume, price 4s. 
MIRTH for MIDSUMMER, Merriment 


for Michaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christ 





In 3 vols. Post 8vo. price 1. Us. 6d. bas, 
UENTIN DURWARD, By the Author 
of Waverley, Peveril of the Peak, &c. &c, 
* La guerre est wa patrie, 
ois ma maison, 
Et en toute saison 
Combattre e’est ma vie. 
Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 





Laughter for Lady-Day : forming a Collection of Par- 
lour Poetry and wing-Room Drollery, suitable for 
all Seasons, and supplying Smiles for Summer, Amuse- 
ment for Autumn, Wit 
Spring——London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy, Paternoster-row. , 
Second Editton.—On Monday, the 23d June, will be 
blished, by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Dedicated to 
dy Byron, the Second Edition of Z 
THE DUKE of MANTUA; a Tragedy, in 
Four Acts._—-The Masked Portrait of the Author 
in the Title Page has excited a considerable degree of 
curiosity in the Literary World, and set conjecture 
afloat about the Writer, whose identity this new and 
augmented Edition may enable some acute Critic to 
blish.—Hand ly printed by T. Davison, White- 
friars, in 8vo. price ds. 











In 8vo. aniformly with Madame de Campan’s Memoirs, 
ROYAL MEMOIRS on the FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION.—I. A Narrative of the Journey of 
Louis XVI. and his Family to Varenne. By Made Royale 
Duchess of Angouleme—II. A Narrative of a Journey 
to Braxelles aud Coblentz, in 179], by Monsieur, now 
Louis XVIII. King of France—Jil. Private Memoirs 
of what passed in the Temple, from the Imprisonment 
of the Roya! Family to the Death of the Dauphin, by 
Madame Royale Duchess of Angouleme. With Histo- 
rical and Biographical Llustrations by the Translator. 
Printed for John Murray, Alhemarle-street. 

In 4 vols. izmo. price 11. 8s. boards, 
EPWARD NEVILLE; or, The Memoirs 
of an Orphan. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

The King of the Peak. By the Author of 





the * Cavalier,’ &c. in 3 vols. 12mo. 2)s. bds. 
Other Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall. 
Bythe Author of the “ Lollards,” &c. 3 vols. J2mo. 18s. 


nte aTale. By Mrs. Hoffland. 12mo. 6s. 
ee ee te 
» an Historica 

Pe ook: LAWENTATION st’ IRELAND, 





and other \e 
By Sir'A Y DE VERE HUNT, Bart. 
for Hurst, Robson, & Co. 90, Cheap- 
side, and 8, Pali-Mall; and Archibald Constable 
& Co. Edinbargh.—Aiso, by the sume Author, 
Julian, the Apostate, a Dramatic Poem. 
In 8vo. price 8s. Gd. bds. 


In 8vo. price 3s. z 
[HE POWER of the KEYS ; or, Consi- 
derations upon the Absolving Power of the Church, 
and apon some of the Privileges of the Christian Cove- 
nant. Bythe Kev. EDWARD BURTON, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. 

Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; C. & J. Rivinzton, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mal]. 
In 3 vols. Post 8vo, price 1. lls. 6d. 

EGINALD DALTON. By the Author 
of Valerius, and Adem Blair. 
iliam Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London.—Of whom may be had, 

1, Valerius, a Roman Story. 3 vols. 12mo. 
price 1. 4s. 

2. Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam 
Blair. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

‘Sismondi’s History of France. 
ISTOIRE des FRANCAIS. Par J.C. L. 
SIMONDE de SISMONDI. Tomes IV. V. 
et VI. In 80. price 1. Vs. 

This second portion of the work comprises the pe- 
riod from the year 987 to the year 1226, and is denomi- 
pated by the author, France Confederated under the 
Feudal System. 

Theiirst three volumes may still be had, pice 17. 10s. 
A few cepies are printed on yellum paper, the price of 
which je that of the common paper. Also ail 
MM. Sismondi’s other Works. 

Generat Carrascoxa’s Memoir on the Revolution 
of Naples, in 1820 and 18:21, 
In 8ve. with a Map, price 12s. boards, 

Memoires Historiques, Politiques, et Mili- 
pe sur Ja Kevolution du kK de Naples en 
~~ et Par 














1821, et sur les causes qui ont aménée. 
Carrascosa. Accompagnés de piéces iusti- 


ficatives, la imédites. 
Published by Breattel & Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. aad 
Richter, 3v, square, 


Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, Second Edition, enlarged. 
In one large vol. 8vo. printed double Columns, 
ice One Guinea, in boards, 


which the Principles of the Science are investi- 


Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manu- 
factures, detailed. By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 111, Cheapside ; 
sold by T. & G. Underwood, Fleet-street ; and Griflin 
& Co. Glasgow. 
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BLES; comprising their Botanical. Medicinal 
Edible, and Chemicai Qualities, Natural History, an 
relation to Art, Sci and C 


PHILLIPS, F.H.S, Author of ‘The Pomarium Bri- 





The 24 edit. in 2 vols. 8v0. price 21s. 
2. The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower Garden, with Directions 


Physiology of Vegetable . Second Edition, . cor- 
Plates, price Ss. Gd. boards. , 3 
3. Practical Economy ; or the Application 
of Modern. Discoveries to the pu s of Domestic 
Life. Second Edition; improved with a copious Index, 
in one closely printed volume. ]2mo, price 7s. 64. 
“ This work contains a variety of new and useful in- 


and diminish our expenses.” —New Monthly Mag. 





whole beautifully coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. bds. 


ence, By JOHN MAWE 


Paternoster-row; and for Mr. Mawe, 149, Strand. 
Just published, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on Diamonds and Precious 
Stones. ‘In 8vo. with coloured Plates, 15s. 2d edit. 
An Introduction to the Study of Concho- 
logy. 2d edit. 8vo, with 7 Plates, 9s. plain, or 14s. col. 
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To Parents and Tutors. 


or Winter, Sprightliness fer "THE following LIST of Superior BOOKS 


for YOUTH is respectfully submitted :— 

1, The English Primer; or, Child’s First 
Book ; on a Plan which cannot fail to delight young 
Children, and facilitate their Instruction in the Elements 
of Reading and Spelling ; embellished with 200 En. 
gtavings. By the Kev. T. Clark. Price 6d. sewed, 
and 104. bound. 

2. The English Mother’s Catechism for 
her Children ; containing those Things most necessa 
to be known at an early age; illustrated by 100 Eo- 

vings. By the Rev. T. Clark. Price 9d. sewed, on 
large paper; half bound, Is. 6d. and coloured, 2s. 6d. 

3. The French Primer; containing a co- 
pious Vocnbulary of Familiar Words and Phir 
arranged in the most pleasing form, with interesting 
Dialogues. “The whole i'lustrated by upwards of 
250 Wood Engravings. By Madame Douin. Price ts, 


d 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, in | sewed, 1s. 6d. bound, and coloured Qs. Gd. 


4. The Mother’s French Catechism for her 
Children; containing those Things most necessary to 
be known at any early age; illustrated by !00 Engray- 
ings: being a French Edition of Mr. Clark's English 
Mother’s Catechism: By Madame Douin. Price ls. 


Published by J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 73, St. Paul's, 
Of whom may be had, 

1. The National Spelling Book; by the 
jacilitating general improve- 
ment in the Art of Spelling and Pronunciation, cannot 
be equalled; all the mute letters being printed in ita- 


I Booksellers : 
HiUsTorY of CULTIVATED VEGETA- | lics, so that the proper sound of each word may be 


known at sight by Children of the lowest capacity, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
2. The National Reader; containing Easy 
Lessons in History, Geography, Biography, National 
By ithe Rev. T. Clark. With 100 En- 
gravings, price 3s. 6d. 
3. Clark’s (the Rev. T.) New General 


School Atlas; exhibiting the various Divisions of the 


for preventing the edations of Insects. By the | World, with the chief Empires, Kingdoms, and Stat 
Authoresa of Botwnteal Dial r ols: Sketches of the Sieied dame. 


in 30 Maps; carefully corrected fom the latest 


y best authorities. Royal 4tc. coloured, 12s; 8s. bd; 
rected pe enlarged. Insmali 8vo. with six coloured ie $a, 128.; plain, ¥ 


Royal 8vo. coloured, 10s. 6d. ; plain, 7s. 
*,* For clearness, accuracy, and cheapness, these 
Atlases cannot be equalled by any how extant. 

4. Clark’s New Series of School Maps, of 
all the States and Kingdoms throughout the World, irom 
the latest and best authorities, price Gd. each, coloured; 
comprising—], World—2. Mercator’s Projection of the 





formation, calculated at once to increase our comforts, | World—3. Europe—4. England—5. Scotland—6. Ire- 


land—7. France—8, Russia—9. Spain and Portugal— 


» 7 10. Turkey and Hungary—11. Poland—12. Holland and 
Mawe's Concholegy, &c. §c.—Tn 8vo. with 36 Plates, | the Netherlands—13. Sweden and Norway—I4. Den- 
plain, and coloured Frontispiece, price 2. ls. or the | 


mark—15. Germany — 16. Switzeriand — 17. Ital 


. Asia—19. China—20, Hindoo: —2). East Indi 
rnHE LINNAZAN SYSTEM of CONCHO- 18. Asia—19. China—20, Hindoostan—2}. East Indies 


—22. Africa—23. North America—24. West Indies— 


LOGY, describing the Orders, Genera, and Species | 25. South America—26, Canaan, or Judea—27. (rece 
of Shells, arranged into Divisions and Families: with a | Antiquaa—28. Romanum Imperium —29. Travels of 
View to facilitate the Student’s Attainment of the Sci- | St. Paul—30. Italia Anti 


ua—3l. Impeditio Hanniba- 
lis—32. Gallia Antiqua—33. Britannia Antiqua. 

5. Thirty-three New Outline Maps, on the 
same scale as the above, andin which the chief Cities, 
Towns, Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains, are all laid 
down, but the'r Names emitted. Intended for the exer- 
cise of Junior Pupils, 4d. each. is 

6. Thirty-three New Projections ef the 
same, for Senicr Pupils, price 4d. each. 7 

7. Clark’s Modern Geography and His- 


tory ; containing an Account of the present State of 
3 con 








3d edit, 4s, bds. , 
Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, with co- 
loured Plates, and Explanation of Lapidaries’ Appara- 
tus for Cutting, Polishing, &c. 12mo. 4th edit. 7s. bds. 
Shell Collector’s Pilot, or Voyager’s Com- 
panion, cescribing where the finest Shells are found. 
With Coloured Plates. Also, Instructions for collect- 
ing Insects, preserving Shells, &c. &c, 3d edit. 5s. 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, 
with Diagrams of their Simple Forms. 4th edit. 7s. 
Travels in the Interior of Brazil, with an 
Account of the Gold and Diamond Districts. 2d edit 
in 8vo, with coloured Plates and Map, price 18s. bds. 


Description of Lapidaries’ Apparatus, shew- 





ing the Method of cutting and polishing Agates, &c. 
With coloured Plate. 1s. 


| the King of the World, with the Political alter- 
| tions determined by the Congress of Vienna. To which 
| is annexed, a Series of Questions for the exercise 
| examination of the Student. Price 4s. 6d. 
8. A Tour of Asia, abridged from the most 
| esteemed modern Voyages and ‘Travels. By the Kev. 
‘YT. Clark. With Maps and Engravings. 

9. A Tour of Europe. By the same, 

10. The Travels of the Wandering Jew. 
By the same. 
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